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It has been remarked by moralists that ‘*bless- 


ings brighten as they take their flight." The 
good, old-fashioned potato used w be raised so 
easily, and were so abundant that we never re- 
alized their worth until the potato rot came, and 
then the blessings began to brighten, after they 
had taken their flight beyond our reach. Some 
remarks in regard to the culture of them we 
think would not be amiss, even if not quite in 
season to apply them in the act of planting. 

We have always noticed that the best crops of 
potatoes are raised in what may be called porous 
soil. For instance, new grounds that have been 
burnt over, and are full of half burnt leaves and 
sticks, and ashes and coal,—and greenswards 
that have been turned over by the plow and are 
not compact. 

From these facts we have supposed that al-! 
though the vine of the potatoe requires some | 
souree to obtain potash which eaters into its sub- 
stance largely, yet it requires a chance where! 
the atmosphere can have access to its tubers, | 
and that while it is necessary that they should | 
not be exposed to the scorching sun or drowning 
water, yet air is a very important element in its 
successful cultivation, and this it obtains in such | 
situations as we have described above. 

Iu looking over some of the writers who have | 
ventured to suggest any thing on this subject, 
we find one quoted in the New York Farmer and 
Mechanic, who seems to think that the atmos- | 
phere affurds the principal part of the nourish-| 
ment to this crop. It is true that we do not yet, | 
after all the researches in the chemical action of! 
the elements, know how they are always assimi- | 
lated, nor what peculiar changes and affinities 
are effected during the growth of plants. It is 
not impossible that decompositions and re-com-! 
positions which are silently going on in the plant, 
may be such as to form substances from the in- 
gredients of the atmosphere and the aerifurm 
substances and vapors with which it is filled, that 
we supposed must have come from the soil alone. | 
That the potato, for instance, can derive in some 
mysterious or hitherto unknown process, potash, | 
and lime, and soda, and the other mineral mat-| 
ters it contains, from the atmosphere, and hence 
the reason why it thrives best in such a porous 
soil as we have mentioned. 

Among the many plans devised to cultivate 
the potato, if you have not a piece of burnt 
ground, or turf, the breaking up of sward-land | 
and manuring with coarse, strawy manure, if! 
you are sure of sufficient moisiure, is the best. | 

The writer, to whom we alluded above, says 
that the following is the most successful plan 
that he has found in the cultivation of this vege- 
table, and that he speaks from experience. 

Select a piece of hard trampled ground, the | 
harder the better. A lot on which stock of any | 


kind, but particularly hogs have been kept and | 


fed, will be found to be the best. Break it up| 
well, thoroughly and deeply, one way, no mat-| 


and nailed on to posts. 


| condition in which you may be in. 


farmer needs some every year, either to repair 
old fences or to make new. This is a good 
month to get it ready. In regard to this matter 


of fences, unless you can build a stone wall, they 
Must be built of perishable materials, and hence 
the constant tax upon the farmer to supply the 


waste and decay. If the full amount of the 


§ fence tax in Maine could be correctly ascertained, 


and laid before you, it would ** scare ye."’ Many 


plans and schemes are now under trial for mak- 


ing cheap and durable fence. The wire fence 
question, for instance, is not yet definitely set- 
tled ; some have succeeded pretty well with it, 
and some have not succeeded. One thing is set- 
tled however. The first beginners used too 
small wire, and put the posts too far apart. But 
to use larger wire and more posts, enhances she 
price and renders it doubtful if it will thea be, 
all things considered, cheaper than many other 
kinds in use. Some are trying strips of sheet 
iron, cut say an inch or an inch and a half wide, 
A Patent has recently 
been obtained by Lucius Leavenworth, Trumans- 
barg, N. Y., for making fence in this way: He 
takes large wire and makes a coil or ring in it 
every four inches. Through these rings are 
slipt wooden pickets. There are two wires to a 
panel of fence—one near the top and the other 
near the bottom. These are attached to posts, 
and a board or bank of earth placed below them. 
[t makes a very good fence-panel. The wires 
are looped by a machine, so as to make the rings 
uniform in size ; and a panel weighs but about 
35 lbs., and can therefore be easily moved if 
need be. The cost must be not far from fifty to 
seventy-five cents per rod. 

There are mady other things to be thought of 
and done during this mouth, according to the 
Our object 
ig suggesting what we have, was only to put you 
@ the track, and then let you ‘* steam ahead” 
suit yourselves. 


eo 
Written for the Maine Farmer. 
Journal of the Weather, &c. 

Mr. Epiror :—I have sketched from my Jour- 
nal of the weather, &c., the following observa- 
tions, which may prove interesting to some of 
your readers. 


to 





1810. May 23. The maple, beech and birch 
are in full leaf; the oak, ash and poplar are 
later. 29. Apple trees are in full bloom. 

une 16. Strawberries begin to ripen.- Sept. 9. 
The first frost of the autuma was noticed or low 
| land. 

1811. April5. The frogs are heard. 15. 


The grasshoppers appear. May 10. I sowed 
my flax seed. [At that time, farmers, generally, 
raised flax, and the sound of the wheel, loom 
and shuttle was heard in almost every house. 
Where are they now!] May 14. Forest trees 
are in full leaf, and strawberries in full bloom. 
21. Apple trees are in full bloom. July 3. 
Strawberries on the decay ; that is, not so pleas- 
ant or abundant as they have been. 4. [air 
and very hot. 20. Cherries on the decay. 
Aug. 21. Blackberries ripe and good. There 
was but little or no frost till Sept. 27. 


1812. June1. Forest trees in full leaf. 9. 

Apple trees in full bloom. July 4. Fair. Sept. 
Frost on the low Jand. 

1813. Aprill4. The frogs are heard. May 


24. Strawberries in full bloom. 26. Forest 
trees in full leaf. June 3. Apple trees in full 
bloom. July 1. Strawberries fully mpe. 4. 
Foggy in the morning ; cleared off hot; a little 
thunder and rain Jate in the afternoon. There 


things they referred to the total eclipse of the) 
sun, Jane, 1806. This was the dark side of the . 
picture; for after the 20th of June, the weather | 
was warm and favorable, the rains were season- 
able, and vegetables of almost every kind yielded | 
heavy crops. After this, for seven years in 
succession the crops were abundant, and by that 
time we had done *‘ taking rye,’ as the saying 
was. 

1849. Nov. 30. Cloudy; fair; cool; wind 
north-west, with a little snow—not enough to— 
whiten the ground. The least snow has fallen 
the month past, that has for thirty-nine Novem- 
bers in suecession. In 1812, one fvot seven 
inches fell in the month of November; 1828, | 
| 1 foot 34 inches ; 1835, 1 foot 2 inches ; 1837, 1 
foot Linch ; 1841, 1 foot 8 inches ; 1842, 1 foot ; 
1843, 1 fuot 3 inches; 1348, 24 inches. 

Nov. 27, 1800. Fair; Thanksgiving ; toler- 
erably good sleighing ; the snow eighteen inches 
| deep, on a level. Josuva Wuitman. 

North Turner Bridge. 

a 
Stone Fence. 

Peter Minor, of Virginia, was a man of rare 
modesty, and very rare merit, beth in his disposi- 
tion aod example—ia his persuit of useful know!l- , 
edge, and in his perspicuous manner of imparting, | 
unreservedly, what he knew for the benefit of 
others. 

On the Ist of October, 1849, a paper was read 
from him to the Albemarle Agricultural Society, 
vn the subject of stone fences. He maintained 
that the cost of keeping up timber fences, would, 
in thirty-three years, amount to more than the 
worth of the land, supposing it to be worth $20 
an acre. The view presented was this: 

An inquiry naturally presents itself on this 
What is the relative value of a farm 
fenced with stone, compared with one fenced with 
dead timber? Take the following data. From 
the best accounts I have been able to obtain from 
others, and from my own experience, it may be 
fairly stated that one full month of the whole 
labor of every farm ts consumed in the various | 
operations of cutting, mauling, hauling, and put- | 
ting up fences. ‘This is one twelfth of the year, 
or one cemplete year in twelve, that is devoted 
exclusively to making and repairing dead fences; 
and as the expense is annual, it is clear that the 
condition of these fences is no better at the end 
of any year than at the beginning. 

Again—I think it may be fairly stated, that 
when the materials are in place, the expense of 
erecting a stone fence does not exceed that of 
erecting one of rails, including the various opera- 





= 


subject 


tions above mentioned. The value of the timber 


(which is not taken into the account above,) and 
the advantages of having the land cleared of stone, 
will balance the expeuse of moving the stone, 


three or four hundred yards. So that ona farm 


Horse-Ail. 

Ths disease occasionally prevails extensively 
among horses. It is often very severe, and un- 
less properly attended to in season, it gradually 
reduces the horse to a skeletom, and often proves 
fatal. Badly managed cases sometimes cause the 
glanders; otherwise the glanders is not common 
in this part of the country. It prevails most in 
the cold season, generally commencing in the 
fall. Horse-ail is infectious, and very liable to 
occur without infection, as it is common to young 
horses, which do not go from home, or come in 
ceniact with others that are infected. The Eng- 
lish call this disease strangles. 

Symptoms. Stoppage of the head, running at 
the nose, swallowing in the throat, loss of appe- 
tite, dulness about the eyes, general stupidity, 
and suddedebility. The symptoms are similar 
to those of a cold, or the influenza in the human 
race. It often causes a tumor under the jaw. 

Remepy. FE. Wood, Esq., an intelligent cor- 
respondent of the **Maine Farmer,”’ recommends 
the following treatment: Take up a piece of skin 
0. the breast, and cut crossways through the skin, 
80 as to make a hole sufficient to get in the fore- 
fiiger, which put in and skin downwards and 
crossways the length of the finger. Fill the bag 
thus made with cut raw onion. Then bleed, if 
the cough ts hard and distressing; and feed with 
potatoes, if the animal can eat thew; if not, give 
gentle laxatives. Under this treatment, he has 
never lost a horse or colt, and they seldom Jost 
much flesh. 

Anorner. We have treated horses in the fol- 
lowing manner, with success: Make a slow fire 
of old boots, shes, rags, herbs, roots, &e. When 
fired a little, smother them so as to make much 
smoke and steam; then set a barrel, without heads, 
over the fire, and hold the horse’s head down in 
the barrel, and smoke him well. This will soon 
produce a copious running at the nose, and he 
will be so well pleased that he will voluntarily 
hold his head in the smoke. Cvntinue this half 
Meanwhile, give him 
potatoes and warm bran mashes, and 


an hour or more daily. 


gentle 


physic, if there be much costiveness which the | 


laxative food will not remvve. 
tever, treat him for that. 
Fertuer Treatment. In addition to other 
remedies, if the case be severe and the blood has 
become bad, put a rowel in the breast; and if the 
swelling under the throat tends to suppuration, 
encourage it by applying emollient poultices, or 
blistering ointment, and fomenting baths; and 
when the swelling becomes soft, and the matter 


If he has much 


fluctuating, lanee it. Blow snuff up the nostrils. 
Keep warm; give warm, soothing drinks; curry 
and rub frequently. Give a litile walking exer- 
cise in pleasant weather, if the animal has strength 
to bear it without fatigue. If there be much fever 


or cough, treat as recommended in these disorders. 


‘of arable land each, in all other respects equal, 


abounding with stone, and where the transporta- Keep the head running and the bowels loose; and 
ed this distance ink 2 % , 
tion does not exceed this distance I think a stone if the heat and fever abate, and the animal is poor, 
fence, in the first instance wil] be as cheap a5 4 give tolerably nourishing fvod, continuing reets 
: . on _ e 
rail one. Suppose, then; two farms of S00 acres 4, mashes to keep the bowels in a good state. 


[Cole's Veterinarian. 


Draining of Lands, &c. 

Me. Batesam:—Two years ago it was with 
some reluctance that 1 made up my mind to send 
for the fourth volume of the Cultivator. 

I reasoned with myself thus: Is it best to pay 
for the Ohio Cultivator another year or not? Ido 
not see that it is of any real value to me; my fields 
produce about the same, and upon the whole I 
do not see that I get along any better than I did 
before I ever heard of the Ohio Cultivator. But 


except that one is fenced with stone and the other 

with dead timber. Each of them employs 12 

laborers at $100 apiece per annum. One of 

them is at no expense, while he whe fences with’ 
timber consumes one month in a year, in making 

and repairing his fences. This is an expense of 
‘one hand during the year. At annual compound 

interest, this would amount in less than 33 years, 
to $10,000, whieh is the entire price of the land, 
‘supposing the farm to be worth $20 per acre. 

Thus, in 33 years, the one farm would be able to 

buy the other from the expense saved by the dif- 


ter how cloddy ; and do not harrow it any, but! was bat little or no frost till Sept. 26. The re- 
let the clods remain unbroken. The ground be- tail price of gunpowder was $1,25 per pound ; 
ing thus broken one way, lay it off into rows the | gints, 14 cents each; corn, 75 cents per bashiel. 


ferent mode of fencing. It is true there are not 
many farms capable of being entirely fenced with | 


stone, but there are scarcely any that do not! 


here I was somehow forced to call to mind many 
of the valuable hints and instructions that 1 had 
seen in the Cultivator, but had not yet put in 
practice, such as underdraining, deep plowing 


other way, or across the plowing, two and a half} 
or three feet apart. Open these with a plow, | 
running it back in the same furrow, so as to open | 
the trench as widely and as deeply as possible ; | 
cut all the large seed potatoes so as to have a) 
sufficiency of eyes on each piece. Then drop} 
them in about six inches apart. Now fill the | 
trench with straw or chaff, or if neither of these | 
can be obtained, with leaves from the woods or | 
trash of some sort. This is very important to a) 
successful cultivation of the potato, not as is| 
generally supposed, because it gives the potato, 
oom to grow and expand in, (though this is of| 
some importance,) but because, as we have 
shown, it furnishes it with a kiod of bed or nar- 
sery to grow in. We do not deny that it may 


1814. April7. Hay plenty, with few or no 
buyers. 17. The frogs are heard. May 15. 
Mach damage was done by the freshet ; the An- 
droscoggin river was higher than it had been for 
about twenty-seven years. June 25. Straw- 
berries ripe and plenty. Sept. 28. The first 
frost to kill potate tops at my house. 

1815. April 22. Grasshoppers appear. May 
19. Four inches of snow fell. 21. Cold; the 
ground frozen. June 4. Forest trees in full 
leaf. July 4. Fair and cold; north-west wind. 
Aug. 7. Frost on low land. 

1816. This year is known by many at the 
present day, as the cold and dry season. April 
3. The robins appear. 23. The frogs are 
heard. May 22. The forest trees appear green; 
the same as April 27, 1801—twenty-five days 


receive some nutriment from the decomposing} gigsrence. June 5. Forest trees in full leaf. 
straw, but then it must be entirely different from 9. Apple trees in full bloom. June 6,7, 8. 


that afforded by soil, as the straw must be entire- | 


ly decomposed before it can enter inte the com- 
position of soil. The trenches thus filled may 
be covered with the plow, and the ‘“‘ middles”’ 
entirely broke by the plow to the ridges, so as to 
jJeave a furrow only between each. Two work- 
ings, a weeding, and then afterwards, at the 
proper time a hilling up, each aided by the plow 
about twice between each row, will generally 
complete the cultivation. 


The Month of March, &c. 

We are told that the month of March was so 
named from Mars, the Roman or heathen god of 
war. 

It is a very apt name, for it is a warlike month 
among the elements. It seems to be a sort of 
battle ground, where the contention between 
Winter and Spring is carried on for the mastery, 





Snow fell each day. 10. The ground frozen ; 
| quite a heavy frost. The Ohio fever, as it is 
called, begins to rage. July 4. Cloudy and 
cold ; wind north-west. 21. Strawberries fully 
ripe ; the same as June 29, 1500—twenty-two 
‘days difference. July 5. The grass in many 
| places in mowing fields and pastures was drying 
up, and appeared to be dead. ‘The drought con- 
tinued to the night of Oct. 5, and then only three- 
fourths of an inch of the dry earth was wet. 
| A plenty of rain followed, after the 8th of Oc- 
tober. Mach damage was done by fire; many 
of the mowing fields were burnt over, and many 
wood and timber lots were destroyed. July 9. 
Frost on the low land. Aug. 21, 22. Frost 
on the low fields that killed the corn, potatoes, 
beans, &c.; but few crops ripened this year. 
‘Sept. 11, 12, 13. Frosty mornings. Much 
| smoke, fog, or both, in the month of September, 





| 


‘admit of it in some degree, and the advantages 
would be derived in a similar ratio to any part 
| which could be thus enclosed. 


and thorough manuring, &e It is true I plowed 
and manured my lands before, but my plowing 
2 was too superficial, and my manugjng was too 
A Good Cow Really. scant and seldom. Ard as I took a retrospect- 
Mr. Eoitor,—If you think the following state- ive view of my mode of farming, 1 came to the 
ments worthy insertion, they are at your service. Conclusion that I needed not only to take and read 
Thev can be relied upon as facts. the Cultivator, but carry out and put in practice, 
The produet of my cow, from April 2d, 1848, ‘as many asl could of the many improvements 
to April 2d, 1849, is as follows,—I sold the and valuable suggestions contained therein. From 
calf in the spring at four weeks old, for six dollars; | that lime Ihave acted in accordance with this 
'sold thirty gallons of milk atten cents per gallon, conviction. 
made three hundred and sixty eight pounds of 1 formerly plowed my land with a single team; 
butter, which I sold on an average, at 244 cents | but of late I use a yoke of cattle with a span of 
‘per pound. For the winter I sold 24 gallons of horses before them, and plow as deep as | can— 
milk, at 14 cents per gallon: I made no estimate say from 10 to 12 inches; and where there was 
of milk, used in the family, consisting of three formerly wet land in my fields, whieh I went 
persons. She had ene acre of pasturing, and I | around with my plow, I now drain them. In the 
gave her one quart of meal a day for two months, fall of 1848, I wanted to sow a field of wheat 
with green corn in the dryest of the season, after whieh had a wet piece of land in it, nearly half 
haying time, I tarned her into fall feed. way through the field, and from 4 to 5 rods wide; 
RecaPiTuLaTion. I dug a drain through the middle, and in wide 








Calf, $6,00 places made cross drains so as to be sure to col- 
30 gallons of Milk, 3,00 _ leet all the water in the main drain. I dug the 
368 Ibs. of Butter, 90,06 drains from 2 to 24 feet deep, taking care to keep 
| 94 gallons of Milk, 3,36 the bottom even as possible with a gradual de- 
seent, so that the water could run off freely. 
$102.42 The width of the drain was about ten inches, 


Henry Jenison. keeping it narrow so that a less quantity of stone 
West Newton. ~ would fill them. One side I dug nearly perpen- 
Three hundred and sixty-eight pounds of butter dicular, the other sloping. 1 commenced laying 

| from one cow is a very great quantity. The milk the stone by placing @ thin flat stone on the edge 

| sold would eome up to 400 pounds of butter be- against one side of the drain, then placing another 

‘side the quantity left for the calf. We shall be in the bottom against the opposite side, and Jean- 

| obliged to look up some great cases to equal this. ing it _— the aig wets wns » fe 

| Who will ai Ploug e of a triangular form for the esca 
Whe will sid pal . (Meee. sepbi ahs then Gilling up ths Ainch’ willie coe’ fact 
Liasitities or Minors. Persons under twenty- ' of the top with small stone, and spreading a thin 
‘one years of age are called minors. Ifa person Jayer of straw over them to prevent the fine dirt 





and the first part of October. Many times, in 
the mornings and just at wight, no object what- 
ever could be seen two rods; not even the forest 
or mountains. 

1817. April 27. The frogs are heard. May 


and the way old Boreas pipes all hands toaction, | 
is oftentimes neither slow nor easy. While this | 
strife is going on around him, the farmer will 
find it necessary to be preparing fur the summer 
campaign. If his wood is not already up, it Pai 
shouldbe and himetf and toys made osy by Us 715, “The guoundeondenbly nen 17 
chopping it up and splitting it, in order to let the | 


. Vegetation has gained but little 
March winds play round the heart of it, and) rier Pa past. May My 28. Frosty 
drive out the sap and moisture in the process of) mornings. 30. Forest trees in full leaf. June 
seasoning. Look well to the cattle ; they ofien § A poie trees in full bloom. Much could be 
suffer as much by the searching March winds as 44:4 of this vear. The previous, unfavorable 
with the more intense cold of mid-winter; and, season, caused a great scarcity of every kind of 
if there should be any lambs foolish enough to py eadstuffs and ; many families were 
come along, give them what a sailor would call | without bread. The cold and frosty mornings of 
‘a snug berth,’’ where the winds won't blow | June 2d, Sth and 17th, increased the Ohio fever, 


the breath of life out of them before they fairly | 


get to living. A Connecticut wool grower once 
told us that he did not care in what month his 
lambs came, if they didn’t come in March. He 
had more trouble to make them live in that 
month than ia any other during the whole year. 
How is it about fencing stuff? A)most every 


and carried off many, something like the Califor- 
nia gold fever of the present day. Many pre- 
dicted that this year would be hike the last; they 
said that the earth was inclining to the north, 
and would continue to for seventy yeazs to come, 
and by that time the inhabitants could not live. 
The commencement of this unfavorable state of 





pretend to be of age, and obtain credit for goods, 
“(not necessaries,) and then refuse payment on 
| secount of his non-age, the person injured cannot 


recover the value of his goods, but he may indict | 


nian a0 0 cheat. Minors cannot bind themselves 
‘by contract for anything but necessaries for their 
‘subsistence, clothing or education. Ifa minor 
‘contract for other things, his contract is void, or 
| voidable at his election; bat if he choose to affirm 
it, the other party cannot void it. A minor whose 
parents may have released his claim for his labor 
‘or wages, is not thereby enabled to bind him- 
' self by his contracts, nor can a parent or guardian 
| authorize him to make contracis by which he will 
be bound, if he cheese todenythem. [Exchange. 


; 





field, in Madison county, informs us that salzratus 
bound upon these troublesome visiters for a few 
weeks, with occasional changes, will effectually 
cure them. He has given it a fair trial, and 
would recommend it as an infallible remedy to 
those afflicted. [Madison Argus. 





Cure ror Corns. Mr. W. Bradsley of Spring- 


from sifting down. 

I commenced putting in underdraining in the 
fall of 1848; since that time I have put in about 
100 rods, and Iam so well satisfied with the 
utility of the practice, that I intend to put in more 
next year, if 1 live. The land that I drained in 
the fall of 1848, I sowed to wheat the same fall, 
and harvested as good crop on it, if not better, 
than on any part of the field. 1 sowed clover on 
the same field last spring, and I think I never saw 
a more luxuriant crop. Thus I have good wheat 
and good clover growing on land, that previous to 
draining, was not only entirely worthless, but a 
perpetual eye-sore. Tuomas Evans. 

Granville, Ohno, 1850. [Ohio Cult. 


Oarcoy Wueat. We bave seen some samples 
of Wheat grown in Oregon, which, from its 
quality, deserves a passing comment. The grain 
is extremely fine, being very round and full, and 
compared with that produced in Illinois, or other 
grain growing states, has an evident superiority. 

[New-Orleans Picayune. 





“Origin in and Improvement of Culinary Veg- 
etables. 


On taking a view of some of our most valuable | 
| trees, fruits and vegetables, in their primitive and 
natural condition, as they have existed—and as 
| they still exist in their native habitats, we can-' 
, not fail to be struck with surprise at the extraor-! 
| diary change which has been effected upon them. 
, From being worthless weeds, some ate converted 
, into useful vegetables, and from being vagabonds 
,of the way-side, others have become the most 
valuable garden productions. 1 am not at present 
to tread upon the disputed docirine Cunstitutio 
Muare Vegetatio, which as far as I know still 
| Fetnains ao unsettled subject, but merely to notice 
afew of the most valuable productions of our 
| gardens as objects of culiure aud economy, with 
, the view of stimulating gardners to do something 
j in the way of effecting similar improvements in 
, others. 
; Let us begin with some of our common garden 
, vegetables, the majority of which we find to be 
the offspring of wild plants from the hedge-10ws, 
way-sides, fields and ditches, and some from the 
sea shores. The Brassica tribe for instance—the 
| cabbage, turnip, &c., are found wild in Britaia, 
| and in their native state are the most unpromusing 
| things imaginable, weod, hard and tough,—as un- 
| likely things to produce fine cabbages and turnips, 
)as that member of the same family the mustard, 
is to become an eyrie for an eagle's nest. Those 
fine cabbages brought into onr markets, bear no 
resemblance to the B. oleracea trom which they 
| Sprung, and yet from this sulitary species are all 
those varieties,—the large white and red cabbage 
| coleworts, green savoys, Brussels sprouts, cauli- 
flowers, brocolies, and about twenty other varie- 
ties. The versatility of this tribe of plants is ex- 
, traordinary indeed; and this will appear the more 
evident, when we consider that from the white 
‘cabbage alone, there are above thirty varieties, 
differing in their sizes, form, hardiness, and periods 
coming to maturity, and though they maintain 
‘their general characters throughout, they are in 
many other respects widely different. 

The Cucurbitacea have also rendered themselves 
conspicuous, especially in this country, asa valua- 
ible family of vegetables, aud easily improved. 

The most valuable of these are natives of Centcal 
Asia; where they are found growing abundantly 
on the hill sides, and in alluvial deposits. The ef- 
fects of high culture and hybridization on this 
family have been indeed wonderful, both as re- 
‘gards product and quality. Compare some of 
cucumbers under preseat cultivation with their 
| original—the Cucumus satira, or the present varie- 
ties of melon, spuash, &e., with those found in 
| thetr native habitats. 


| Again we have the celery, (Apium grareolvons,) 


| also a British plant, and found growing abundant- 
| ly on the south western sea shores of England, 
} but in acondition so coarse, rank, and even 
poisonous, as almost to defy the efforts of culti- 
| vation to render it eatable; and requires a lung 
| course of cultivation te make suitable for human 
food! The asparagus, (Asparagus officinalis) is 
| also found growing abundantly on the coast of 
| England, and the islands around it: but it is tough, 
tand its taste somewhat pungent. It is found 
| growing in poor sandy soil, generally near the 
| sea; it is small in size, and very different from the 
| same plant in a higly cultivated state. 
| ‘The parsinip (Paséinacea sativa) isalso a native 
of Britain, and grows wild in calcareous places by 
| the road sides. In its cultivated state, it is one 
| of the most valuable and nutritious roots. The nu- 
| tritious portion of this root is found on analysis to 
| Consist of ninety-nine parts in a thousand, of 
| which pine parts are mucilage, the remaining 
portion being saccharine matter. Tlnlike some 
| others, the nutritive qualities of this root are de- 
ereased by high cultivation, except the ground be 
of a dry caleareous nature. In rich damp soils 
it acquires a rank taste, and is less sweet and 
agreeable as an article of diet, than when grown 
on poor land. In its natural habitat, the root is 
smal] and fibrous, not unlike the common dande- 
lion, Leontodon taraxacum) but even in this state 
is is very farinaceous. 
Sea kale—(Craméde maritima.) This plant is 
wonderfully improved by cultivation, although it 
is used in its wild state by the people on the west- 
era shores of Britain, where it is plentiful; but in 
its wild state, it requires no smal] effort to over- 
come its acrid and disagreeable taste. It is nev- 
ertheless much used, and when cut as it springs 
through the sand, is considered litle iuferior to 
asparagus. It springs up generally among sand 
or gravel, but thrives best where the sand is mix- 
ed with alluvia] matter, and occasionally watered | 
with the saline spray; hence in cultivating this! 
vegatable in gardens, it is advisable to make the! 
ground to resemble in some degree its natural | 
habisat! The carrot, (Dacus cearata.) This 
plant is indigenous to Britain, and is tound grow- 
ing in great abundance by the way-sides and) 
hedges, but so very different is it from the cultiva- | 
ted varieties, that it is doubted by some whether | 
it be in reality the prototype of sorts now grown 
in our gardens. It is probable that our cultivated | 
carrots are a distinct species, alth@ugh many are. 
of opinion, that they are merely varieties of the 
Dacus carota. ‘The former opinion seems sup- 
ported by the fact, that the wild species has detied 
all attempts to improve it by cultivation, but this | 
is no conclusive evidence of its being a distinct | 
species from the others. ‘ 
Beet is found in a wild state in some parts of | 
the south of _Lurope; but no. more like the beet} 
grown in our gardens, than the potatoes of Chili’ 
are to the fine farinaceous roots of present culture. | 
So much have these roots improved in size and | 
quality, that their original species is lost sight of. i 
In the Leguminous family we observe the same_ 
improvement in its products. So much is the com- | 
mon pea (Pisum sativum) changed from its orig- | 
inal condition, that the species from which it) 
sprung, or even its native country, is uknown. | 
At a very early period it formed a staple article 
of human food, for whieh it was admirably adapt- 
ed, since it contains fifty-seven anda half per 





| 


an invaluable vegetable on account of its nutniuve 
qualities, and ought to find a place m every gar- 
den. It might be asked, can nothing more be 
done to render this family of plants more prolific, 





lixtures. 


wide field of usefulness among other classes of 
plants, which, though noi less susceptible of im- 
provement, have hitherto been wholly neglected. 
Our predecessors, as I have here shown, have by 
their skill and industry reared up a valuable as- 
sortment of useful vegetables, and it is upon us 
who have succeeded them, that devolves the priv- 
ilege,—and I may say, the obligation—to carry 
onward this improvement, for most assuredly the 
resources of nature are far from being exhauste: 
The bybridization of the most of our comowa 
vegetables is an exceedingly easy process, aud 
the gratification of preducing something new, 1s 
of itself a sufficient compeasation for the trouble 
whieb it costs. R. B. Levesaas 
{The Horticulturist. 


= a = —_ ss. 
Profit of Poultry. 

The following communication trom Charles P. 
Smith, of Ontario, N. ¥., we copy from the 
Rural New- Yorker 

**Several years since, my attention was called 
to the profits of keeping poultry, as a branch of 
productive industry. Nw one within the cirele of 
my acquaintance had a practical knowledge of 
the buisness, and having no reliable book authwr- 
ity, | was obliged to adupt the show but sure 
method of learning by experience. And, although 
I have not, like the Vermont correspondent of 
the Genesee Farmer, made a fortune from three 
pullets,—nor been able to raise or fatten pou!try 
on “coal or brick dust’’—yet, at the end of each 
year, biddy has managed w bring me in debt to 
her for *‘labor and services rendered."" The fol- 
lowing is my account current for the past year:— 


Poultry Yard Dr. 

To 276 hens $15 12 
34 ducks 6 80 
14 bushels mill feed 2 46 
i3 dv oats 400 
10 do scieenings 2 25 
23. de buckwheat 8 26 

135 do corn 68 83 
175 pounds of tallow scraps 175 
S142 47 

Pouliy Yerd cr. 

By 14,182 hens’ eggs $127 27 
1,269 duchs’ eggs 12 44 
10 pounds ducks’ feathers 5 00 
24 do hens’ do 1 50 

164 hews sold 30 52 
6 chickens, do O4 
33 dacks, do > 62 
140 hens kept over %) 28 
$203 27 

Balance in favor of poultry yard, $60 50 


Four fear of making this article too lengthy, | 


omit further details than tu say, that the food was 
all bought and charged at prices paid. The prod- 


at market 
prices, aud credit given accordingly. The manure 
will be a fair set off for the use ot 
The eare and 
performed by a bey 13 years of age, and did not 


ucts were mustiy sold in Rochester, 


whe land and 


uliention was maialy 


eccupy him more than two hours each day 


T have now over four hundred fowls on hand 
for next season's business, and am in hopes of 
being able to furnish the good people of Roches- 
ter with *‘a nice parcel’’ of eggs aad chickens.”’ 


=x -- 





Gvaxo Companeo wire Asnes. Stephen H 


Smith, states to a commitice of the Khode Isiand 


Seciety for the encouragement of Domestic In- 


dustry, that on one acre of sandy loam, which 


without manure would have produced twenty 
bushels of corn, he sowed broadeast on the fur- 
row, after deep ploughing, five hundred pounds 
of best guano, well pulverised and mixed with 


Are your Tools in Order? 

“A Srivcu ux Time saves Nive.” Let every 
farmer see that bis tools are properly repaired, 
amd ready for ‘‘spring werk.’ if any of yoor 
lacomng unplements are out of order, now is the 
lume to repair or alter them. Now, not the first 
of April, for thea, doubtless, you will be called 
to attend to other matters; your enclosures will 
want repairing, and a variety of pressing duties 
and employments will keep you stirring from 
moraing to night. Always remember the old 
adage which admonishes so sagely, “Never to 
defer till to-morrow, what may be performed to- 
day.” ‘The best farmers 1 know, practice aliogeth- 
er upon this principle, and the effects are honora- 
biv exhibited in their rich, well-tilled fields, and 
their heaped granaries. Look to it, then, and 
always remember that ‘‘a stitch in time saves 
nine.”’ (Germantown Telegraph 

Tarivine axiwats. To ensure the easy fat- 
| ening of anirnals, keep them always growing. If 
| & young animal is stopped im his growth, he for- 

gets where he left off, and dves not know how to 
begin again. If he keeps under way, the mo 
mentum will propel him forward. 





=. — Ss 
Industrial Heroes. 

Richard Arkwright, it would seem, was not a 
) beautiful man; no romance hero with haughty 
eyes, Appollo lip and gesture like the herald 
Mereury—a plain, almost gross, bug-cheeked, 
pot-bellied Lancashire man, with an air of pain- 





ful retlection, yet also of copious free digestion; a 
man stationed by the community to shave certain 
dusty beards, iu the Northern parts of Engiand, 
ata hali-penny each To such end, we sav, by 
forethought, oversight, accident, and arrange- 
ment, had Richard Arkwright been, by the com- 
munity of England, and his own consent, set 
Nevertheless, in strapping of razors, in 
fathering dusty beards, and the contradictions and 
confusions attendant thereon, the man had notions 
head of his; spindles, shuttles, 
wheels, and coutrivances, plying ideally with the 
same; rather hopeless lovking; which, however, 
he did at last bring to bear. Not without diff- 
culty. His townsfolk rose in mobs round him, 
threatening to shorten labor, to shorten wages; 
so that he had to fly with bruken washpots, seat- 
tered household, and seek refuge elsewliere. 
Nay, his wife too, as 1] learn, rebelled; resolute 
that he should stick to his razors rather; for which, 
he decisively, as thou wilt rejoice to understand, 
packed her eut of doors. Ob reader, what a his- 

ical phenomenoa is that bag bellied, much 
enduring, much inventing man and barber’ French 
Revolutions were a brewing; to resist the same 


apart. 


in that rough 


in any measure, imperial Kaisers were impotent 
without the cotton cloth of Eagland; and it was 
this man that had to give England the power of 
cotton. 

Neither had Watt 


herote origin, any 


, of the Steam Engine, a 
kindred with the princes of 
this world. The princes of this world were 
shooting their partridges; nvisily in Parliament, 
ur elsewhere, solving the question—Head a: Tail!’ 
Whi 
grim brow , “as searching out 
the Fire secre 


this man with blackening fingers, with 
, in his workshop, 
\; or, having found it, was painfully 
wending to and fro, in quest of a *‘monied man,”’ 
as indispensable man-inidwife of the same. 
[Carl yle. 
ee 
Get theaBest Implements. 

Ma. Epiton,—There is a species of mongrel 
economy practiced by some farmers, whieh can- 
not be too severely deprecated. If they are under 
the necessity of purchasing a plow, scythe, rake, 


four times its bulk of dry loam. After harrowing 
it was planted with corn. The product was fifiy 
bushels. In 1845, he seeded down half an acre 


hoe or cultivator, instead of searching out the 
best and most periectly finished, they inquire for 


| where the ashes were put. 


of ground, a sandy loam, with eight quarts of 
millet, ten pounds of clover, one peck of herds 
grass, and one peck of red top seed. This lot 
was dressed with three hundred and fifty pounds 
of guano, worth $9, applied as above described. 
On an adjoining half acre he put the same kind 
of seeds in like quantity. Jastead of guane he 
applied six bushels of unleached eshes, worth 
$8. The crop of millet was perceptibly best 
where the guano was used, and about ten days 
the earliest. The crop of grass in 1546 was one 
fourth the largest where the ashes were used. In 
1847 the clover had nearly disappeared where 
guano was applied, but remained well stocked 
The first and second 
crops this year were decidedly in favor of the 
ashes. 





Yor County Acaicutturan Society. The 
annual meeting of this association for choice of 
officers and the transaction of other business, was 
held at the Court House in Alfred, on the 15th 
inst. The following gentlemen were elected offi- 
cers for the ensuing year, by ballot. 

Rufus McIntire, of Parsonsfield, Presiden; 
Lather Goding, Acton, Nathan Dane, Alfred, 
G. S. Bennett, Parsonsfield, Moses McDonald, 
Limerick, Vice Presidenis; Louis O. Cowan, Saco, 
Recording and Cor. Sec; S. L. Goodale, Saco, 
Treasurer: Abial Hall, Alfred, Librarian; Wm. 
Swasey, Limerick, Wm. G. Conant, Alfred, 
Lawrence Jordan, Saco, James Simith, Jr., Bid- 
deford, Joseph Frost, Elliot, Truséces . 

The society voted to assess the sum of $1,00 
on the members, respectively, for the current 
year. The exhibit of the Treasurer, shows a 
very flattering state of the finanees. By a vote 
of the Society the Trustees were authorized to 





a cheap or medium priced article, in order to 
economise their cash! Now, my experience in 
purchasing farming implements indicates exactly 
an opposite course. I inquire for the best, and 
purchase it. I would no more spend my money 
fur a cheap plow, or harrow, or a cheap wagon— 
which are always much the dearest in the end— 
than | would for acheap school teacher, or a 
cheap minister. Buy only the best articles; thie 
is the true economy, and all will find it so. 
[Germantown Telegraph. 


Hover's Gaeew Hovses. The Messrs. Hov- 
ey, who have 30 acres devoted to horticulture in 
the vicinity of Boston, have also five large Green 
Houses, whose united length is near 1000 feet. 
One of them contains about 2000 Camellia Japo- 
nicas in full bloom!—according to a fragrant de- 
scription in the Boston Transcript. A plant of 
Acacia pubeacens, standing 18 feet high, branch- 
ing off into a head 8 or 10 feet through, and pre- 
senting a dense mass of blossoms, is also noticed, 
as the most graceful plant known. Likea wil- 
low in form each branch was weighed down with 
its load of bright yellow racemes of flowers. 
Another object of special beauty was a lemon 
tree, over 40 years old, having upon its strong 
branches upwards of 50 large lemons. An ad- 
joining conservatory is made to accommodate 10,- 

000 plants and trees. Everything rare and beau- 
| tiful in the floral kingdom may be found in these 
‘enclosures. [Worcester Spy. 


Orwrat Nawes or toe Kexwesec. Nor- 
ridgewock is an Indian name, signifying smooth 
| water between the rapids or falls; when the place 
| was first discovered by the Furopeans, this name 
| was appropriated by the natives to that portion of 
the nver which flows through the town. The 
| ludians had distinct names for different portions 


cent. of nutritive matter. The pea therefore is | 


procure the publication of the Transactions of tbe 
Society for the last year, with such additional 
matter as they should deem expedient, and to 
supply each member with a copy. The meeting 
was well attended, and a marked interest mam 
fested in the prosperity of the society. 

[Saco Urion. 


Mecuawics 1s Consac~s. | os sard that near- 
ly one-half of the members of Congre-s were once 
journeymen mechanics. If so, (says the W ash- 
ingtoa correspondent vt the Charleston News) 
this is an interesting fact, and shows what per- 
severance can accom lish. These mea have be- 
come great, noi so much from the facilities for a 
‘common knowledge, Which our systems of educa- | 


of the Kennebec. From the souree of Moose 
river, one of the longest branches of the Kenne- 
bec, through the lake down to Norndgewock 
falls, (a short distance above the town,) it was 
by them called Orantsoak. ‘This name was given 
not only to the upper past of the river, but also 
to Moosehead Lake. From Norridgewock falle 
to Skowhegan falls, it was called Narantsouak, 
or Nonidgewock. From Skowhegan to Merry- 
‘meeting Bay the river received the name of 
‘Canabias, or Kennebeck. From Merrymeeting 
| Bay to the mouth of the river it was called Sag- 
\adahock, [Allen's History of Norridgewock. 
’ dos 


Vitre or Boxe vest. Tn speaking of the 











tien afford, as from a selt-relance which a seuse 
of independence.confers. It has been truly. said 





lier, hardier, and higher flavored? 


be affirmed that they are incapable of further im- 
and that ferther attempts to improve 
them would be hopeless; and even were it so— 





that the inoment you make 3 man politically equal 
with his fellows, you give him 2 consciousness 
that he is so in ail respects. 

Sheep abhor rains and wet in winter. 
injure them more than cold or dry snow. 





These 





| which it assuredly is not—there is still a very 


value of bone dust as a manure, Prof. Gray says, 
i that “one bushel to a load of yard maaure in- 
“creases its value, as determined by experiment, 
one-half.” He estimates that it is “8 or 10 times 
as valuable as cow dung, and the quantity of sake 
| is 66 times that contained in an qual quaatity of 
| va substance.” 
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The Wood Crop. 

An article in the Albany Kuickerbocker, on 
this subject, calls to our mind some calculations 
which we made several years ago respecting the 
amount of wood used in Maine, which were 
thooght, atthe time, to be extravagant. The 
number of inhabitants in the State has increased 
since those calculations were made. We will 
put it down at 800,000, (eight hundred thou- 
sands.) We will suppose that the families into 
which they are grouped average five persons each. 
This will make 160,000 families. Fach of these 
families must burn more or less wood. We will 
put the amount burned by each during the year 
to six cords. This will make nearly one million 
of cords. Taking into account what is burned 
in stores, shops, mills, and steamers of every 
kind, and it will swell the amount far above,— 
but we will put it at one million of cords annually 
consumed in Maine, for the ordinary purposes of 
fuel alone. It may well surprise us that the | 
growth keeps up with the consumption. And 
yet this is but one item in the consumption of | 
wood, and a very small one too. When we take 
into consideration the immense amount used for | 
other purposes of life—for fencing, for building | 
of bridges, houses, barns and other buildings— 
for ship building, for carriages, tools and ma- 
chinery, and a host of other purposes, we may 
wonder that the whole country has not long ago} 
been stripped as bare as an egg to supply the wants 
of our citizens alone, saying nothing of the im- 
mense quantities sent to other sections. The) 
supply however holds out astonishingly; and with | 
common care and prudence, may hold with ail | 
the increasing wants of the country for centuries 
to come. Notwithstanding, if we allow forty | 
cords to an acre, twenty-five thousand acres 


(equal to one township) are annually cut off to) 
supply the million of cords which are needed for | 
fuel alone. 

The Knickerbocker above referred to says that | 
the oak timber required for one single ocean 
steamer would strip as bare as the Greek Slave 
fifty acres of the best wooded land in the country. 
By this fact some idea may be formed of the | 
quantity of land run over by the axe of the ship- 
carpenter alone. To supply the ship-yards of | 
New York requires the stripping of five thousand | 
acres of land annually. Now we build more 
ships in Maine than does New York, and of | 
course require more land than that to supply ours. 

For a great part of this, however, we send tw 
Florida, Georgia, Virginia and New Jersey, where 
the oaks are larger and more abundant than with | 
us, and where that particular species called *‘live 
oak’’ grows in profusion. 

Notwithstanding we have such an abundance | 
now, it makes one feel grieved as he traverses | 
some parts of the State, to see what waste and | 
damage has been done by the fires in our brave | 
old forests. Many of these fires were the result | 
of accident, but some of them were kindled by 
design. Millions and millions of dollars’ worth 
have thus been destroyed without a copper’s | 
worth of equivalent in return. Every one should 
try to preserve our noble forests from these terri- 
ble conflagrations, as well as from wanton waste 
by the axe. 

















Fire in A 

About half past three o'clock, on Sunday 
morning, smoke was seen issuing from the Brick 
Block, on Water Street, owned by Hon. R. 
Williams, and occupied by Cushing & Black, 
Druggists and Apothecaries, by Mr. Mitchell, as 
a Restaurant, and by J. Potter, Esq., as a Law 
Office. The alarm was given, and on opening 
the store of Cushing & Black, the dog which 
was usually kept there, was found dead near the 
door, having been suffocated by the dense smoke 
which filled every part of the building. The 
engines were soon on the ground, and the water 
was directed to various parts of the building, 
but, owing to the blinding smoke, some time 
elapsed before it could be brought to bear direct- 
ly upon the fire. ‘The fire proved to be in the 
baeement cellar, which was occupied for the 
storage of wood, &c., by Levi Foye, who keeps 
a victualing establishment in the rear of the 
building. The fire was extinguished at about 
6 o'clock. The goods in the store of Cushing & 
Black were very much injured by smoke and 
water, and the other vecupants suffered from the 
same, and also from the removal of their property. 
The family of Foye was obliged to remove, and 
his property and premises were considerably in- 
jured. The amount of the loss on the buildings 
and the property of the several occupants, we are 
unable to give. Cushing & Black's loss is cov- 
ered by insurance. The fire is supposed to have 
originated either trom a light which was carried 
into Foye’s cellar in the evening, or from some 
ashes there. 

About one o'clock, the same day, there was 
another alarm of fire. It proceeded from the 
chambers over Mr. Lilly’s store, near the Frank- 
lin House, to which Foye had removed, afier 
being turned out by the previous fire. The fire 
took in some clothing, and was extinguished be- 
fore any considerable damage was done to the 
building. This family are peculiary unfortunate, 
having, within twelve hours, suffered severely 
by fire in two different dwellings. We learn 
that our citizens have promptly contributed some- 
thing towards making up the loss which they 
have suffered by this double calamity. 





How prospers the Flax Business in Maine? 

A friend has handed us a paper printed in Bel- 
fast, Ireland, by which we see that the exports 
of linen from the United Kingdom (Great Brit- 
ain) bad risen from seventy-eight millions of 
yards in 1848, to ninety-eight millions in 1849, 
making an increase of twenty millions of yards 
in one year. In thread there had been an increase 
of exportation in one year, of one hundred and 
ten thousand yards. In linen yarn there has been 
an increase in one year of five and a half millions 
of pounds. 

Of these exports we presume that our own 
country has received a large proportion. Now 
it is probable that the wages of labor may be 
much cheaper there than in this country, and that, 
we are inclined to believe, is all the advantage 
that they can have over us in the linen business. 
The imperfect experiments that were tried in this 
vicinity last year were more successful than was 
anticipated; and we hope that during the coming 
season, earlier and better directed efforts will be 
made to test the powers of our soil and climate 
in regard to flax raising, and settle the question 
whether the business may be made profitable 
among us or pot. 


ee 
Vaccrwation. Vaccination was first tried up- 
on condemned criminals, in the year 1721. 








dence, R.1. We have just read reports of the 
Trustees and i 


operation, having for their the care of, or, 
the amelioration of the condition of insane pet- 
sons. Men of science and experience are em- 
ployed to superintend them, and every year some 
discovery, or some improvement in the system of 
healing the patients, is made and published for 
the benefit ef the public. The Butler Institution 
is under the superintendence of Dr. Ray, who 
formerly had charge of the Hospital in Maine, 


We find the following directions for caleulating 
the quantity of water running in a river or canal, 
in a late number of the N. Y. Farmer and Me- 
chanic. It may be useful to some of our readers. 

Measure the width and depth of the river, to 
find the area (or section of the passage through 
which the water flows.) Take these measures 
at several different points, and if there be any 
difference at different places, find the area at each 
place and take the average between them. Then 
proceed to find the velocity of the water by 
throwing in the stream any substance of the 
same specific gravity as the water, such as pieces 
of turnips, gooseberries, &c., which will sink to 
different depths in the stream, and will indicate 





and is well known among us as well qualified 
every way for such a station. 


It would be interesting to know the facts, if| must be taken for the velocity of the stream. 


we could ascertain them, respecting the compara- 
tive number of the insane atthe present date, 
and fifty or an hundred years ago. We have 
thought that if there were any reliable statistics 
to which we could refer back, they would show 
us that the number of the insane is now much 
greater, in propertion to our population, than at 
the period alluded to. Our reasons for this are 
founded upon the change in the manneis, customs, 
pursuits, fashions and modes of living, from what 
they were then and what they were now. We 
doubt not they had follies enough in those days, 
to bring many diseases upon them, but they cer- 
tainly lived mure conformable to the dictates of 
nature, as it regards diet, regimen and exercise, 
than they do now. We find some remarks in 
Dr. Ray’s report which corroborate our belief. 


*‘In a hospital for persons laboring under so 
serious a disorder as insanity, the general state of 


health will seldom compare very tavorably with | 


that of the surrounding country. In this connex- 
jon, you may have observed, that our admissions, 
especially of females, have included an unusually 
large number in a low state of health; not suffer- 
ing so much from any specific disorder as from an 
enfeebled condition of the vital powers, proof 
against al] restorative influences, and terminating 
more or less directly, in their utterextinction. In 


them insanity seems to be but one, and that not) 
the least, of a train of morbid phenomena that | 


proceed from the general conditivn ot the system. 
They sometimes run down to the extreme limit 
of hte, without our being able to localize any 
disease, or to say Why they should die rather than 
live. The question is not whether they will re- 
cover their reason, but whether they will live, 


and they actually furnish a greater number of| three inches per second at the bottom will just 


deaths than recoveries. The causes which in- 
duce this form of insanity do not act principally 


| and immediately upon the brain, but produce a 


general deterioration of health in which this organ 
sufiers in common with the rest. There may be, 


| perhaps, special reasons why the brain should be 


involved in the morbid action going on, such as 
hereditary tendency, or shocks of the moral affec- 
tions, but these are, unquestionably, secondary 
and subordinate to a more general and efficient 
cause—vone that is to be found in the habits and 
character of our people. The spirit of industry, 
instead of being easily satisfied with the abundant 
rewards by which it is usually followed among 


us, is only stimulated thereby to fresh exertions, | 


and so ofien are they carried beyond the powers 
of the constitution, as to become a prolific source 
of ill-bealth. Especially is this the cause with the 
female sex. Not enjoying equal opportunities 
for relaxation with the other sex, exposed to 
fewer temptations to idleness, and stimulated by 
the laudable ambition of not being surpassed in 
the visible results of their industry, their applica- 
tion is steadier and severer. The strength of 
youth may carry them through their earlier years, 
but the additional labors and trials of the married 
state require additional drafis upon the constitution 
which it is not easily able to answer. A train of 
functional disorders make their appearance ose 
after another, of which insanity sooner or Jater 
forms a prominent member. They are placed in 
an institution for the benefit of those restorative 
influences which are popularly supposed to be 
generally successful, but the laws of nature have 
been violated beyond the reach of human relief, 
and afew weeks or months of suffering close 
their earthly course. In a manufacturing com- 
munity, this class is unusually large, for the 
simple reason that the higher wages of factory- 
labor are a stimulus to extraordinary exertions. 
The love of accumulation leads to frequent ex- 
tension of the daily task, interrupted by scarcely 


any pause but that of the Sabbath, and relieved | 


by no recreation but such as is occasionally afford- 
ed by attending a religious meeting of an evening. 
The rapid consumption of the nervous energies is 
first felt generally by the digestive organs. The 
appetite fails, the meals are eaten sparingly and 
hurriedly without gratification, and cease to main- 
tain the equilibrium between the waste and supply 
of material. The brain and other nervous cen- 
tres next become involved in the morbid action, 
as manifested by increasing irritability of temper, 
sempe susceptibility to every impression, ground- 
ess anxiety and apprehension for the future, and 
a continual sense of shurt-coming in duty juined 
with gloomy forebodings of the consequences. 
With more or less rapidity this condition is ag- 
gravated, until it assumes the form of unequivocal 
insanity, and fortunate is the poor patient if she 
finally recover her reason after months of various 
suffering. Such deplorable results of ig‘orance 
or wilful disregard of the laws of health may be 
witnessed in every hospital for the insane, and 
furnish many contributions to their steadily in- 
creasing class of incurable cases. And we can 
expect no change for the better, until people 
recugnize and aet upon the truth that good health 
is a greater good than money.”’ 


These are facts of great importance to all, and 
especially to females. Parents should ponder on 
them well, aud indeed the whole community 
ought to know the danger that attends this ever- 
lasting stretch of brain—and scramble of hands 
for a surplus of property. 

Herculean Labors. 

Congress has now been in session a quarter of 
a year, and have accomplished the following im- 
mense amount of labor, namely: They have 
passed a bil] authorizing the binding of certain 
Executive documents; providing for the pur- 
chase of the Manuscript Copy of Washington's 
Farewell Address, (which they didn’t get, after 
all ;) and a bill regulating the collection of the 
revenue. ‘his is all that has been actually ac- 
complished. 

An immense amount of gas has been expended 
about blowing up the Union, and lots of domes- 
tic thunder Jet off for Buacome. Never mind, 

* Eight dollars a day 
Work or play.” 








Avcusta Lyceum. Rev. Prof. Shepherd, of 
Bangor, delivered an able and interesting lecture 
on the subject of reading, before the Lyceum, on 
Friday evening last. Prof. S. manifested a 
thorough acquaintance with best authors of the 
Language. His illustrations were clear and 
practical, and many of his suggestions and cau- 
tions are well worthy the serious and careful at- 
tention of the reading community. 

The President remarked that the lecture of 
that evening was the fifteenth of the season, and 
that the Directors had expended al! the funds in 
their possession belonging to the Lyceum. Un- 
less some of out own citizens can be induced to 
furnish us with gratuitous lectures, it is not prob- 
able that we shall have any others the present 
season. 

We congratulate the Directors upon their suc- 
cess in procuring the services of so many able 
and eloquent lecturers. The lectures to which 
we have listened have afforded a rich intellectual 
treat, which will not soon be forgotten. 





Divorces. The Legislature of Indiana, in 
granting divorces, affix the proviso that the party 


applying shall not contract marriage during his | leased 


or her life, with another person than the one 


the velocity of the currert at such depths. These 
| must be repeated several times, and an average 


The stream should be marked by strings stretch- 
ed across it, by which the observer is enabled to 
note more accurately the instant when the sub- 
stances pass the upper line, and reach the lower 
line. By a stop watch or pendulum, the number 
of seconds required for the stream to flow through 
the given length of channel, may thus be ascer- 
tained with considerable exactness. 

Dr. Robinson takes the velocity of the surface 
of the middle of the stream, which is very easily 
measured, by one light, small body, as a piece 
of cork, floating down upon it, or by a stream 
measurer. From this experiment he calculates 
the retarded velocity of the bottom of the stream, 
and finds the medium velocity by the following 
rule. “Take the velocity of the substance float- 
ing on the surface of the stream in inches per 
second, and from the square root of the number 
of inches per second, deduct unity or one, and 
then square the remainder, which gives the ve- 
‘locity at the bottom. ‘The main velocity is found 
by taking the medium between these two sums. 

Thus, if the velocity of the surface of the 
stream be 25 inches per second, its square root is 
5, from which if one be subtracted, there will re- 
main 4. The square of 4 is 1616 per second 
is the velocity at the bottom, and 254-16+2— 








20.5, being the main velocity in feet per second. | 


| without changing the form of the channel. 
| greater velocity would cause the water to tear it 
| up, and a smaller velocity would permit the de- 
| posite of more movable materials from above. 

It appears from vbservation, that a velocity of 


| begin to work upon fine clay, fit for pottery; 6 
| inches per second will lift fine sand; 8 inches 
| will lift sand as coarse as linseed; 12 inches will 
isweep along fine gravel; 24 inches will roll 
along pebbles an inch in diameter, and 36 inches 
| per second wil! sweep along shivered angular 
| stones as large as hens’ eggs. 
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Written for the Maine Farmer. 

Phonography. 
| Mar. Eprror :—I was much pleased with the 
| ingenious arguments of Dr. Lynde in a late num- 
ber of the Farmer on the subject of a reform in 
‘the orthography of our mother tongue. But 
| great as would be the advantages of the proposed 
| change, there are great and serious objections to 
_ the project, some of which I propose to enumer- 
| ate. 

| 1. By a phonographie spelling we should lose | 
‘all knowledge of the etymological origin of 
words, and consequently should find it far more 
difficult than at present to learn and remember 
their signification ; which is as difficult a thing 
fur most scholars @s to learn to spell. 

2. Our Jexicographers are still at variance in 
regard to the analysis of the elementary sounds 
of the English language, and consequently it 
would be difficult if not impossible to construct 
|a system which would not require changes and 
| modifications without end. 


| 3. In regard to its use as a system of stenog- 
raphy, I presume it is neither better nor worse 
than any other system of short-hand writing ; 
| they are all constructed on the plan of abbrevi- 
| ating words and sentences, and substituting for 
our common letters an alphabet of characters 
more easily and rapidly formed with a pen. And 
concerning the value of any system of stenogra- 
phy in reporting public speeches, &c., I will 
merely say that we are told by John Neal, Esq., | 
Portland, and others, that stenography has long 
been laid aside by the reporters of the British 
| Parliament, who now use only ordinary writing 
with a few of the commonest words abbreviated. 
4. If the proposed system were generally 
adopted and taught in schools, all the English 
| books now in existence would become illegible 
;to every body except a few antiquaries who 
would take the trouble to learn the old language, 
and the mass of the people would be forever ex- 
cluded from the accumulated treasures of Eng- 
lish literature now in existence, for scarcely any 
work, except some few of the most flimsy, would 
ever be republished in the phonographiec form. 
The ancient Egyptians had their hieroglyphical 
writing for the learned and their demotic writing 
for the common people; and the introduction of 
the proposed system would bring about the same 
state of things among us to a certain extent— 
separating stil] more widely than at present the 
tastes and the manners of the few and the many 
—a consummation by no means to be desired. 


5. The proposed change is unnecessary ; for 











Fragments, &e. | A Valuable Horse. ‘The Portland Advertiser 
Literary Institutions. We have in the United | states that the well known horse, Young Mes- 
States, eighty-eight colleges, twelve law echools, | senger, heretofore owned by James Jack, of th 
ninety-six medical seminaries, twenty divinity y, has lately been ; itt svete 
schools, and more than one thousand classical |man of the turt in New York, two thousand 
i dollars. 
academies. ,' 
Swall Pox. The small pox has broken out in| Gold from California, The Washington 
Alexandria and Bristol, N. H., and occasioned | Union states that there have been received, dur- 
great excitement in those towns, Several deaths ing the month of February, at the miat of Phila- 
have happened from the disease. delphia, three and a third tons of gold frou Cali- 
License Law. The fines paid into the Wor- | fornia—making aboat $2,000,000. 
cester County Treasury, as the result of trials} Mail Rothery. The Manchester (N. H.) mail 
during the present term of the Court of Com- | bag was cut open and robbed, on Saturday morn- 
mon Pleas, amount to over $3000, of which sum | ing, between Manchester and Boston. It was 
$2500 were for violations of the license law. | tothe womeh ene, but the door was unlocked, the 
Telegraph Lines in Canada. There are now lock being out of order. The bag was cut open 
1,131 miles of telegraph in operation in Canada. sad all its contents, save a few newspapers, car- 


| ried off. 
For California. It is said that there are one | ; : 
thousand vessels now up fur California, in the | Steamboat Explosion. One of the boilers of 
écfinia of the United States. the steamer Clifton exploded on Saturday last, 


of wy: while she was attempting to land at Newcaatle, 


of i - = gto oa Del. One of the firemen was killed, and several 
thirds of the cases of insanity in ennsylva-| nds fajused; cleo, aoverel,gegsenges wore 


nia hospital were caused by the use of intoxi- scalded and ethorwies injured. 


Fe ec aamaaden Dantetiiigthen Professor Anderson. Prof. Anderson, of Wa- 
& Duleamnan's eaergne. ian 1 9 terville College, will assume the editorship of 
acer he New Ysa Fn Pi [he New Yr err he i a 
_ ; ’| present editor, t ev. 5. S. Cutting, will then 
sheeting ra ta each oder, and dey call dat) Go. ote himself entirely to the editorship of the 
pustness : Christian Review. 

Export of Lumber. The Advertiser says that | Opium trade in China. In 1796 this trade 
there was exported from the port of Portland to | was prohibited by the emperor. At that time 
the West Indies, during the wonth of January, 4. sonual import was about 1000 chests. At 
422,285 feet of Lumber, and 240,793 Shooks, | present, is nearly 50,000 chests, or 7,000,000 Ibs. 
ee and saat “a be pirde (8 | lt is estimated to destroy 100,000 lives annually. 

ustrious (tres. year the girls (arm) Cyal in California. Mr. King says that the 
ers’ daughters) of three counties in Massachu- | only coal made use of in California is thet seat 
setts, turned out straw hats and _— valu | from England and the United States, and the de- 
at $1,616,596. | mand, it is supposed, will be for the year 1850, 

Railroad Investments. The New York Her- two hundred thousand tons. Coal is delivered 
ald says that there are in that State $40,000,000 | from England at $25 a ton. 
invested in railroads, the stockholders of which | Hague Street Calamity. The funds for the 
are at the mercy of the Directors. | Hague street sufferers has reached $21,000. 

Dr. Achiili released. Dr. Achilli, the Protest- | There is more yet to be paid in. Seventy of the 
ant missionary, who has, for some months past, | 0st needy cases have been relieved. 
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his 
mington on the night previous to the murder; and 
agile on tha, eening ahhen the tracks near the 
dwelling of his wife, and the peculiar mark of the 


boots. In regard to the lauer evidence he ob- 
served that it sometimes happens that a minute 
cireumstance of this nature the guilt of the 
party quite conclusively, and instanced the case 
of a trial for murder, where the handle of a knife 


with the owner's name upon it was found, ap- 


murder; that upon a post mortem examination of 
the body a knife blade was found in the wound, 
which undoubtedly belonged to the handle first 
found, and thus a small piece of evidence some- 
times comes to be very conclusive. It is some- 
times asked if such an act can be done without 
motive; it is not, he said, absolutely necessary to 
show a motive, provided that it is shown that the 
act is done with malice. In the case of the 
prisoner there is some motive shown for the deed; 
the charges against his wife and his state of feel- 
ing against her, one witness having testified that 
he told her that he hated his wife, and that he 
could not get rid of her; of this the jury must 
judge. The question most fully gone into in the 
charge, was whether the party accused was insane 
or not at the time of the commission of the deed. 
If, he said, the facts relied upon to establish in- 
sanity do not amount to that state where a man 
is not governed by his reason; if the crime is not 
thus excused—a verdict must be had against the 
prisoner. Where there is previous preparation, 
it goes to repel the idea of specific delirium; the 
laws are administered on the assumption that 
crimes are a violation of those Jaws, although a 
person may not know the precise punishment of 
| his peculiar crime. The jory were not to con- 
sider the general question whether a sane mau 
could commit such an act as is here charged, for 
a man may commit the highest crimes in a sane 
mind. The Chief Justice, as an insiance of de- 


Abner Rogers, who killed the Warden of the 
State Prison under the delusion that he was him- 





been confined in the prison of the Inquisition at A Rough Passage. The steamship America, 


Every kind of soil will bear a certain velocity, | Rome, has lately been released, on condition of | 09 her late passage from Liverpool to Boston, 
’ ‘A | quitting Italy. 


‘experienced very severe weather during the 

Death of Gen. McNeil. Gen. MeNeil, Sur- | Whole time. Her English pilot, Mr. Williams, 
veyor of the port of Boston, died in Washéng- | ¥#* unable to return to Liverpool, owing to the 
ton on Saturday, Feb. 23d. He was an officer orm which prevailed after leaving that port, and 
in the war of 1812, and bore the marks of the | WS brought to Boston. 
hard battles of that war on his person until his, Maine California Company. Capt. Kimball, 
death. He was greatly beloved by a wide circle of the Maine California Company, realized $300 
of acquaintances. His age was about 70 years. ftom the ‘‘Sons of Maine” ball, at Boston, last 

Fatal Accident. Mr. Joseph Dyar, of Middle- | °**: 
bury, Mass., was killed, on the 22d ult., by be- 
ing thrown down and run over by a pair of horses 
of his, who were frightened by a locomotive on 
the railroad. 

fold at the mint. There was deposited at the | 

mint in Philadelphia, between Feb. 8th and 16th, 
$1,700,000 in gold. 

Russia. According to the census of 1846, the 
population of the Russian empire is 54,000,000. 

English Taxation. R. Montgomery Martin 
states that of £50,000,000 of taxes, two millions went to show that a young man by the name of 
and a half of rich pay £11,530,000 ; eight mill- John Pasqual, a member of the family of Mr. and 
ions of the middle classes pay £25,44,000; and Mrs. Rose, for the last two or three years, had 


fourteen millions of the working classes pay Tecently purchased large quantities of arsenic of 
£13.030,000. one of the apothecaries in Charlestown. In view 


Violation of the License Law. Charles Mics-| Sonn anne Eo one . ame jo ee od 
tleton, of Webster, Mass., has been convicted at morning by Constable Sanderson, and the prison- 
Worcester, on eight indictments, for the viola- | er will be brought before Justice Sawyer, this 
tion of the license law—the fines and penalties #fternoon at 40’clock. ‘The Jury have not finish- 
amounting to $713 65, and the alternative, iim- 


ed their examinations, and probably will not until 
| next week. 
prisonment to 135 days’ hard labor in the house | “ 
of correction. 
commitied. 
Cholera at New York. Nine deaths from 


Room enough. Fistimating that ten acres of 
land will support a person, the United States 


‘ean contain a population of 250,000,000. 














Murder of Mrs. Rose, of Charlestown. 


of Charlestown, has had several sessions of the 
‘Jury of Inquest which was called by him, to in- 
quire into the causes of the death of the late Mrs. 
Rose. Last night, afier the Jury had adjourned 
to meet again at two o'clock this afternoon, some 


lfe preferred the latter, and was! Jarge quantities of arsenic in the stomach, &c., of 
‘the deceased. ‘This fact, in connection with the 
purchase of that article by Pasqual, and the op- 


, self to be killed by being chased around his cell 
until he died from exhaustion, or from the ad- 
| ministration of poison. He spoke of this as a pe- 
culiar monomania in which the deed followed the 
delusion working in the mind ofthe actor. In 


| 


lusion leading to homicide, instanced the case of peared on board. 


Railroad meeting. 
The adjourned meeting of the stockholders o¢ 
the Portland, Saco and Portsmouth Railroad 
eompeny was held at North Berwick on Wednes. 
ast. 


Fie eresstden wade 

ition (thoogh afterwards w;;) 
drawn) at the previous meeting was, in substance, 
Saco Road should subscribe for jo 
shares in the stock of the Kennebec and Portland 
Railroad Company, and pay therefor by issuing 
to the latter 1000 shares of the Saco stock at par 
—the Kennebec Road giving suitable guaranties, 
&c., w pay six per cent. interest on their ow, 

thus taken. 


4 


At the opening of the present meeting, it was 
announced that, in consequence of ascertaininy 
that the Saco Ruad, on becoming a shareholde; 
in the Kennebee Road, would iweur the vsys! 
corporators’ liability for the debts of that comps 


iny, it had been determined to adopt a differen, 
parently cast away, in a cellar, near the scene of | 


mode of proceeding, so as to avoid soch Jiabi))1; 
‘The contracts, which had been drawn up for th), 
purpose, provided that, in consideration of 100) 
shares of Saco stock, received by the Kennebec 
Company, the latter would, upon demand, deli; 
1000 shares of its own stock, to the Saco Poad, 
and meanwhile would pay six per cent. on th, 
par of the shares received. For further security 
of this agreement, the Kennebec Company sti, 
ulate to build a piece of Road two and one third 
miles in length, from their depot in Back Cove \ 
a point of connection with the Saco Road in 
Cape Elrzabeth, and to give tothe Saco Road 1h. 
right tosun this piece, to have a lien npon it, 
and to receive all income accruing from it. 

Upon these terms, the motion was made to ac 
cept the act of the Legislature of Maine, author- 
izing the Saco Road to subscribe to the stock of 
other Roads. A proposition to amend, by post- 
poning any such grant or loan as above named, 
until after the Legislature should ratify the lease 
of April, 1847, between the Eastern, Boston 
and Maine, and Saco Roads, was negatived, and 
the motion to accept the act, prevailed, by a large 
majority. [Portland Advertiser. 

Cuotera. Another vessel has arrived—the 
Isaac Wright, Capt. Peabody—on board which 
cholera and sickness generally have been fearful|y 
prevalent. The Isaac Wright left Liverpool on 
the 9th of January, with 203 passengers. On the 
second day out from Liverpool, the cholera ap- 
The first victim was a hale 
stout Irishman, apparently in good health. He 
was seized at 9 o clock and was buried at half 
past 11. Before his death he admitted that he 
had an attack of cholera at Liverpool, and came 
out of the hospital only a few days before the 
Isase Wright sailed. Of the 203 passengers, 
180 were sick with cholera and other diseases 





conclusion he remarked that if the jury were sat- 
| isfied that the act was done by the prisoner, and 
| not done in that extreme state of imbecility which 
| negatives malice, then they would find for the 
| government. ‘The jury retired at about bali-past 
| ll o'clock, and at about 1 o'clock returned into 
| court with a verdict of guilty. After the verdict 
| was delivered, the foreman of the jury stated that 
| the jury, owing to the low state of mental eapac- 

ity of the prisoner, had unanimously recommend- 
ed him to wercy. The court stated that that was 
| @ matter pertaining to the Executive, to whom 
| the recommendation would be forwarded. The 
| court then adjourned until Saturday, at 12 o'clock, 


prisoner. The prisoner was perfectly unmoved 
| during the rendition of the verdict. = 


— 





| Great Powper Buiast. On the new line of | very filthy condition. 


| canal on the Hudson and Delaware Canal Com- 


facts came to the knowledge of the Coroner, which | pany, now in progress of construction, in Ulster 


county, there have been some large operations in 
| the way of blasting. One charge threw out full 

1200 yards of rock, by measurement. Another, 
| more recent, threw out ten per cent. more rock. 
| The charge in this last case, consisted of 100 kegs, 
| or 2,500 pounds of powder! The concussion was 
| felt for miles around, but without damage, except 
| in the shattering of the glass. It is described as 
| like the shock of a small earthquake. 
[Rome, N. Y. Argus. 
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of the climate, the soil and the arts of Maine and 
| her people ; of course we cannot but be pleased 
to mention that on Friday, the 22d of February, 


portunity which he had for doing the deed, led to | the anniversary of the birth-day of Washington, | Rev. Mr. Bullard’s house. 


Tt always affords us pleas- | 
It is we!] known that Dr. Jackson has detected | Ure to record facts going to show the excellencies 


during the voyage, and 26 died. The salvation 
of the remainder is attributed to the free use of 
cayenne pepper and salt. There were no cases 
}of cholera on board when the sip arrived at 
quarantine. [{[N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
Cyorera on THE Mississipp1. Thie cholera 
broke out on board the steamer Dove, during her 
last trip from New Orleans to Camden. When 
she reached Monroe eight of the passengers had 
died; of those who landed there, thirteen died, 
among them, Mrs. Young, wife of Mr. Smith 
Young, of Clarksville, Tenn.; Mrs. Tucker, 
| wife of Robert Tocker, of Christian county, and 





We have before stated that Coroner Sumuer| when sentence of death will be passed upon the | her two daughters. Just before taking her pas- 


| sengers on board, she had landed a cargo of cat- 

le, which she had brought to New Orleans from 
some of the upper States, and she was stil] ina 
The St. Louis boats nearly 
all carry cattle, and are frequently crowded with 
emigrants, who in general suffer severely from 
disease. 


Mos at Sr. Lovis. The St. Lonis papers 
state that on the afternoon of Saturday, Feb. 10th, 
Rev. G. Leahey undertook to deliver an address 
on popery. He is, we believe, one who purports 
lta be a ‘Reformed Catholic priest."’ While 
| speaking, a mob of about 100 persons broke into 
the hall, armed with bowie knives and pistols, 
and would have murdered him had it not been for 
the manly courage of one Mr. George Morwn, 
who ascended the platform, drew a revolver, and 
said he would shoot the first man who attempted 
to lay hands upon the lecturer. Whereupon the 
mob desisted. Leahey was finally screened fora 
time. He was stoned when going in acab to 
He afterwards took 








cholera occurred among the emigrants at Ward 


Island, New York, between the 23d and 27th! 


ult., making a total of twenty-two since its first 
appearance there. 
A large Haul. 
says that four lads caught with a seine, in the 
Chemung river, near that place, 1460 fish at one 
haul. The fish were principally yellow perch. 
Father Mathew. This distinguished individual 


The Elmira (N. Y.) Gazette. 


his arrest. [Boston Journal, Saturday. 
been committed to prison for further examination 
/on the charge | ag against him. 
By many, of the best judgment, it is thought 
that Pasqual is also the murderer of Mr. Rose 
who died in July last, and under this conviction 
it is thought proper to disinter the body of Mr. 
| Rose for the purpose of making an examination 
| of the contents of his stomach. Beyond al! this, 
another death which occured in Charlestown is 


We were yesterday informed that Pasqual had 


| Mrs. Lemuel S. Silsby, of Amherst, gave birth | refuge in Scott's hotel, where he remained at the 
to three children, two boys and one girl. The | last advices. Great excitement prevailed in the 
mother and children were all well at the last ac-| city. 

counts and were doing well, and with fine pros- 
pects. [Bangor Whig. 





A Nove.ty. Four of the iron steamboats 
employed in the transportation line, between this 

Egvat Ricuts. Pitcairn’s Island, in July last,|city and New York, are being converted into 
contained one hundred and forty-nine inhabitants | wooden vessels, by planking being attached to 
—seventy-five males and seventy-four females.|the iron of the hull by means of screw bolts. 
The inhabitants follow agricultural pursuits. | ‘Though protected by paint, the iron was found to 
Cotton cloth, blankets and woolen articles are | have worn so thin by corrosion as to render them 





was in Georgia, at the last accounts. While in jooked at with suspicion on account of certain 
Macon he administered the pledge to 450 persons, | things, which have come to light, since the in- 
making 175,000, in the aggregate, since his arri- | vestigation of the Rose murder, and the body of 


scarce. The elections are held once a year and 
the women are all voters. Usually nine or ten 
vessels touch there annually; most of which are 





the words of ircegular orthography after all are 


words are spelled as near their pronunciation as | 
there is any need of. 

6. It is impracticable; if we are to judge of | 
this by the fate of the innumerable projects | 
which have been started from time to time for 
two centuries past for the reform of the English 
and other European languages. None of them 
which have undertaken to remodel any of the 
great, fundamental principles of a language, have 
ever succeeded. 





A HINT ON KEEPING Ecos. Mr. Charles Fos- 
ter, of Winthrop, the other day, while pitching 
off a mow of hay which had lain there undis- 
turbed for three years, found in the middle of it 
some hens’ eggs. From the position in which 
they were found, it was evident they must have 
been deposited there three years ago. On ex- 
amining and cooking them they were found to be 
as good as fresh eggs. 





IS 


Two weeks Later from California. 
Arrival of the Alabama, with Half a Million in 
Gold—Sacramento City Overflowed, and Im- 
mense Loss of Property. 

The Boston papers of Monday, received tele- 
graphic despatches, dated New Orleans, Feb. 28, 
a the following intelligence from Cali- 
vrnia : 

The steamship Alabama has just arrived here | 
from Chagres, with sixty-five passengers, and | 
half a million in gold dust. She brings dates 
from San Francisco to the Mth of January. 
Sacramento City has been overflowed by the 
sudden rising of the river, and only a few spots 
are visible oo water. were all 
swept away. An immense amount of ‘ 
probably upward of one tuillion of dettare, hiss 
thus been destroyed. The inhabitants were suf- 
fering terribly from the calamity. 

A serious outrage has been committed by a 
party of Chillians upon some Americans at the 
mines near Stockton. murdered two 





Arrived at San Francisco, ship Prince de Join- 








from whom he or she is divorced. 





ville and barque Harmon, from New York. 





val in this country. 
Growth of Western Towns. St. Anthony, on 


the Mississippi, at the Falls, has now 600 inhab- | suspected—that in this Rose family there have 
itants, 100 buildings, a saw mill, a lath and shin- | been no less than three murders. Yet, be it 
gle machine, an agricultural society, five stores, U%derstood, we vouch not tor the correctness of 


two schools, one grocery, and a steamboat build- 


ing. ‘Ten months since the first house in the 
place was erected. St. Paul, Minesota, it is said 
has a population of 800. 

Who "ll buy? A Mr. Jones advertises his 
plantation for sale, in a Southern religious paper, 
and includes in the advertisement ** fifty or sixty 


servants,’ which are constantly increasing in| 


value and number. He wishes to sell, he says, 
as he is desirous of becoming a missionary. 


Great Letter Mail from Europe. The letter board at Vera Cruz and Tampico, $2,000,000. 
mail from Liverpool by the steamer America, All is now quiet in Mexico. Our new Ambas- 


which arrived at Boston last week, was the 


largest ever brought to this country, being com-| ital on the 2d inst., and had an audience directly. 
posed of nearly seventy thousand letters. This 
shows that postal communication between this Siates, 


country and Europe is daily increasing. 


Mr. Calhoun’s health. The: Washington cor- | Michoacan. 


respondent of the Baltimore Sun says: ‘ Mr. 


but a few, while the great mass of English| Calhoun, as I Jearn, will resign his seat, amd | 


return to his homestead in South Carolina, with 
a view to prepare himself to meet, in the bosom 
of his family, the crisis which his waning health 
seems to warn him is not far off."’ 

Interments at Mt. Auburn. From January Ist, 
1850, to February 28th, the number of inter- 
ments at Mount Auburn, was forty-six; being 
only about half the number interred during the 
corresponding months of 1849. 

Another embryo City. Tn the call for the an- 
nual meeting of the town of Hallowell, there is 
an article which reads as follows : 
the town will instruct the selectinen to petition 
the Legislature for a city charter this year.”’ 

Col. Fremont’s Rents. The rents of Col. 
Fremont’s property at San Francisco, it is said, 
amount to $40,000 per annum. 

Fatal Accident. Mr. Jenkins, conductor of the 
Housatonic freight car, when near the Pittsfield 
Branch, going down to New York a few days 
since, fell off, and the cars passed over him, 
killing him instantly. 

Age of the Oak. It is estimated that the oak 
tree lives, in a state of nature, one thousand five 
hundred years. 


London streets. Two hundred miles of streets 
have been added during the last seven years to 
the city of London. Villages which a few years 
sinee were ten or twelve miles di stant, are now a 
part of the metropolis r 

Trunk cutting from coaches. ‘The Boston Bee 
states that on Thursday night, about 11 o'clock, 
a trunk containing wearing apparel of the value 


$50, the property of Mrs. G. W. Kendall, of | and 


Bath, Me., was cut from a coach between the 
Worcester depot and the Revere House. On 
Friday morning the trunk was found in the rear 
of No. 37, Summer street, rifled of its contents 


ers, 
Pastoral Call. Rev. Mr. Skeele, of the Ban- 


gor Theological Institution, has received a unan- 
imous call from the South Congregational Church 
at Hallowell, to become their pastor, in place of 
Rev. Mc. Rogers, lately deceased. 


**To see if 


|another person is to be disintered, probably to- 
| day, fur an analization of the contents of the 
|stomach. It is believed—or at any rate strongly 


these surmises—on the contrary we can see no 
reason to justify any one in such a belief. 


[Boston Bee. 


| 


| Lave rrom Mexico. Our Associate, Bayard 
| Taylor, now on his way home from California, 
| via. Mexico, reached Mobile from Vera Cruz on 
Tuesday, and telegraphed us the following ad- 
vices: 








Mosite, Ala., Feb. 27. 
| The British steamship Thames arrived here 
| yesterday from Vera Cruz, bringing twenty-two 
| passengers and $45,000 in specie. She took on 


sador, Hon. Robert P. Letcher, reached the cap- 


| The President's speech expressed the most ami- 
| cable feelings and intentions towards the United 


| The cholera has appeared in the State of 
Vera Cruz is healthy. 

A daily line of stages has been established 
‘between Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico. 

| The house of Mackintosh has been shaken, 
but will probably stand. [{N. Y. Tribune. 





Americans Excivupep rrom Austria. The 
Austrian Ambassador at Dresden, lately refused 
an American @ passport to go to Prague; as in- 
structions had been received from the Cabinet at 
Vienna, ‘formally forbidding American citizens 
entering the Austrian dominions.” 
| Jt is stated on the authority of the Austrian 
Lloyd's that the Austrian Government had given 
its Ambassadors, at Foreign Courts, orders to re- 
fuse signing the passports of all Americans from 
the United States for Austria. 








Scorcu Sreamers.” A new line of Scotch 
steamers, to ron between New York and Glas- 
gow, will soon commence operations. The ‘Cit 
of Glasgow,’’ the first vessel, is almost caustineed, 
and will leave Glasgow for New York on her 
first voyage on the 10th of April next. She is a 
magnificent iron vessel of 1000 tons burthen, 
with two lever beam engines of 350 horse power. 
She is to be propelled by a screw 13 feet in di- 
ameter. The ~wew > will occupy so little 
space, and be placed so far below, as to allow the 
decks a clean sweep. She isa three decker. 

[N. ¥. Sua. 


Banxcor axp Wartervitte Ramroav. We 
learn that over four thousand shares, or something 
more than the amount, ($400,000,) required to 
enable the stockholders to ize the company, 
were taken up in the sock of On Fosuteens and 

enne i om uring the t 
week. We are further told Gel feoneeeee 
are so far consummated that as soon as the Jine 
ean be thoroughly surveyed and the necessary 
connections formed, that the road will be put in 
progress. Whoever will take the trouble to look 
carefully over a map of Maine, will see, that 
with no competing line between the 

eee 
to itali an route in 
New England. [Railroad Journal. 








Cayapian Ruor. 


American. 





Boys reap THis. Moses Kelley, a lad five 
years of age, was killed in Salem, last Thursday, 
by a stone thrown by another boy. Probably it 
.| was all in sport, just such sport as we have seen 
in the street a great many times, and trembled 
for the lives of those engaged in it; but it proved 
very fatal sport forhim. Throwing stones is dan- 
gerous play, and we hope boys will remember that 
a very small stone, thrown even in play, may do an 
injury which cannot be atoned for. [Boston Bee. 





Moose Meat. Our market for several days has 
been glutted with this delicious article. Moose, 
it is said, were never so numerous as they have 
been the present winter and sportsmen have had 
fine times in capturing and shooting them. Mr. 
Orric Cross of Sebec, informs us that he has 
killed sixteen the present winter, and that he has 
disposed of the meat at 3 cents per pound. Al- 
lowing a moose to weigh on an average 300 lbs. 
there would be 4800 Ibs. of meat, besides, the 
skins which generally fetch from $2 to $2,50 
apiece, or more, to the tanners. A pretty good 
winter's work this, and a profitable one, we opine, 
to Mr. Cross. The Pisctaquis boys are not to be 
beaten in any enterprise they undertake. 

[Piscataquis Observer. 





Tue Trout Fisuery has been carried on very 
extensively on Moose Head Lake, the present 
winter. More of this kind of fish have been taken, 
then was ever before known,—and they have 
been sold readily on the Lake for 7 ets. per Jb. 
From there they are taken to the Portland and 
Boston Markets which bring an additional sum of 
3 or 4 cents. Parties from various sections of 
the country have spent weeks on the Lake, this 
winter, and have found it profitable business in 
going ‘‘a trouting.”” [Piscataquis Observer. 


Gex. Taytor anp Tue Disunionists. The 
Tribune has a letter from Washington announcing 
that a committee of Southern members had had 
an interview with the President, daring which 
the old Hero expressed himself ready to maintain 
the Union, if need be, at the cost of his own 
blood. He said that he should blockade every 
Southern port, in case of armed resistance to 
the collection of customs, and should take vol- 
unteers from the Northern and Western States, 
and head them himself. 


Invictment For Pigacy. The Grand Jury of 
the U. S. District Court at New York, have in- 
dited Edgar Waterman, captain, and the mate, 
named Owens, for running away with the steamer 
New World. The captain of the New World, 
while his steamer was under charge of a Sheriff 
for debt, suddenly got up steam and started for 
California, putting the law officers who were on 
board at the time into a canoe outside the harbor, 
to make the best of their way back to the city. 


Post Orrice Rospery.— Wheeling, Va., Feb. 
21. Our Post Office was robbed last night. 
Among the valuables stolen was a certificate from 
the Bank of Pittsburgh, No. 348, for $1000. 
Also a check, drawn by P. Brady, Cashier of the 
Merchants’ and Mechanics’ Bank of this city, No. 
5332, on Pittsburgh, for $1500. It is thought 
that upwards of $10,000 in all has been stolen. 
Some of the missing letters were directed to 
Baltimore, and contained remittances to merchants 
and brokers. No clue to the robbers. 




















unsafe, but by this plan, adopted by Capt. Loper, 
they are converted into substantial boats, and wil! 
doubtless be serviceable for many years to come. 

The Black Diamond is rebuilding by Messrs. 
Simpson & Meil]. Most of the upper planking 
has been completed and she wil! be hauled out on 
the railway today, for the purpose of commencing 
the other portions of her hull. The Ironsides has 
been hauled out at Mr. Vandusen's yard, Ken- 
sington, and the work is well advanced. 

“he state of these vessels, though only in use 
about five years shows conclusively that there is 
no economy in constructing the hulls of vessels 
entirely of iron. Scales half the original thick- 
ness of the iron are taken from the interior of the 
hull, showing the progress of corrosion from the 
action of the water. [Phil. Ledger. 


Bric Ceres. We mentioned, a week or two 
since, that the brig Ceres of this port had sprung 
a leak, and gone to St. Thomas for repairs, Jan. 
3. Letters just received state that, on discharging, 
the leak was discovered and repaired; and that on 
examination she proved to be sound and staunch, 
She was expecting to sail about the 3d Feb. and 
those on board write in fine spirits, and say she 
is bound to reach San Francisco before many a 
vessel now in advance of her on the way. 
[Kennebec Journal. 








Vesset ror Battimore Lost. We learn from 
Elizabeth City, N.C., that the schooner Atlas, 
of Plymouth, Capt. Ainsley, went ashore on 
Wades’ Point Shoal, on Thursday night, 14th 
ult., and immediately after alates she com- 
menced going to pieces. She was loaded with 
tar and staves, and bound for Baltimore, a part 
of which was saved. Twoof the crew were 
drowned, and the captain after working very hard 
to save the vessel, gave up and died in about five 
minutes after stopping work. The vessel isa 
total loss. [Boston Bee, 





Fire is Batu. Ata little past nine o'clock 
Thursday evening, a fire was discovered in the 
second story of the tenement on Front st., occu- 
pied by Messrs. Crowell & Hathorn, as a tailor- 
ing establishment. The building was owned by 
Capt. Davis Hatch, and Insured in the Rocking- 
ham Insurance Co. The loss on the building will 
be from 300 to $500. The goods in the sales- 
room were all saved, uninjured. In the second 
story there was a considerable quantity of clothing , 
finished and unfinished, which was totally de- 
stroyed. Toss probably about $200, Insured 
in the Rockingham Co. [Mirror. 








Lemper. The quantity of lumber which has 
been shi from Boston to California, during 
the Jast four months, exceeds ten millions of feet: 


of shingles between seven and eight millions, and 
a few, ms rable quantity of house and store frames, 
laths, joist, clapboards, &c. 


Lizeratep Staves. Fourteen slaves, libera- 
ted by Dr. John Casson of Mississippi, were 
br t to this city two or three days ago, by 
their late master, to have their freedom papers 
made out. We understand that Dr. Casson in- 
tends to superintend their settlement himself, 
somewhe re in Ohio. 

[Cincinnati Gazette, February 19. 








New Muts. The Lawrence Sentinel states 
that the Auantic Company have commenced lay- 
ing the foundation of a new mill, capable of bold- 
ing 15,000 spindles, and that it will be the hand- 
somest mill in New England. Also that the 
Boston and Maine Rai Company will rebuild 
only a portion of their Machine Works. 

Westerx Lumoer Trave. It is said that the 
open winter at the West is likely to affect the 
t the mill from procuring 
a fall stock of logs. This has already effected 
an advance in the price of fram, ont a correspon d- 
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“ jtors grasping after too much, and breaking down 
‘the hope and energy of the debtors. 
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TO-DAY. — 
. BY CHARLES WILTON. 
Let dotards grieve for childhood’s days, 
And only those look back 
Whose wasted wealth or shattered health 
Betrays a shameless track : 
IT cannot join in mourning time 
For ever passed away— 
For whilst 1 look on Natore’s book 
I’m thankful for to-day! 


The trees are still as fresh and green 
As ever branches were, 

And still, in primal vigor seen, 
They wave their arms in air; 

The rivers sing the self-same song 
That they have sung for aye, 

Whose burden, as they glide along, 
Is, “God is here to-day!” 

There ’s not a bird upon the bough, 
Or leaf upon the tree, 

Bat in the summer twilight now 
As sweetly sings to me: 

The bleakest wind that winter blows 
Can chase disease away, 

And shower blessings in the snows 
That hide the earth to-day. 


And everywhere a thousand gifts 
Iavite us to rejoice— 

To grieve no more the days of yore, 
Bat raise a thankful voice: 

That tell us, though the world were fair 
In years removed for aye, 

The earth and sky, and sea and air, 
As lovely are to-day. 


Then tell me not that childhood’s days 
Alone are fraught with joy— 

That manhood’s fancy cannot raise 
The structures of the boy: 

The childish mind is lost in dreams 
Of pictures far away, 

But man bebolds majestic themes 
In wonders of to-day. 

Oh ye whose eyes upbraiding rise, 
Pronouncing fate unyust— 

Who walk the earth with cherished hopes 
Low trailing in the dust— 

Discard a false, unmanly thrall, 
Nor own so weak a sway, 

But hope in Him who gave you all, 
And thank him for to-day! 

















Che Atory-Celler. 


————— 























From the Philadelphia Saturday Gazette. 


THE POOR DEBTOR. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


‘* There is one honest man in the world, I am 
happy to say,’’ remarked a rich merchant, named | 
Petron, to a friend who happened to call in upon 
him. 

‘(Is there, indeed! I am glad to find you | 
have made a discovery of the fact. Who is the | 
individual entitled to the honorable distinction ?”’ 

** You know Moale, the tailor ?’’ 

** Yes. Poor fellow! 
weather for a long time.” 

**] know he has. But he ‘s an honest man 
for all that.” 

‘“* T never doubted his being as honest a man 
as ever breathed, Mr. Petron.”’ 

‘*T have reason to know that he is. But I 
once had my doubts. When he was broken up 
in business, some years ago, he owed me a little | 
bill, which I tried to get out of him as hard as) 
any one ever did try for hisown. But I dunned | 
and dunned him uniil I got weary, and then giv- | 
ing him up as a bad case, passed the trifle that | 
he owed me to account of profit and loss. He. 
has crossed my path a few times since; but, as_ 
1 did n’t feel towards him as I could wish to feel | 
towards all men, I treated him with great cold- | 
ness. 1am sorry for having done so, for it now 
appears that I judged him too severely. This 
morning he called in of his own free will, and 
paid me down the old account. He didn’t say 
anything about interest, nor did I, though I am 
entitled to, and ought to have received it. But, | 
as long as he came forward of his own accord 
and settled his bill, after 1 had given up all hope 
of ever receiving it, I thought I might afford to 
be a little generous and not say any thing about 
the interesi ; and so J gave him a receipt in full. 
Did n’t I do right?” 

** In what respect!”’ asked the friend. 

‘In forgiving him the interest, which I might 
have claimed as well as not, and which he would, 
no doubt, have paid me down, or brought me at 
some future time.’’ 

“Oh, yes. You were right to forgive the in- 
terest,’’ returned the friend, but in a tone and 
with a manner that struck the merchant as rather 
singular. ‘* No man should ever take interest on 
money due from an unfortunate debior.”’ 

‘*Indeed' Why not!’ Mr. Petron looked 
surprised. ‘* Is not money always worth its in- 
terest !”’ 

**So it is said. But the poor debtor has no 
money upon which to make an interest. He be- 
gins the world again with nothing but his ability 
to work ; and, if saddled with an old debt—prin- 
cipal and interest—his case is hopeless. Sup- 
pose he owes ten thousand dollars, and after 
struggling hard for three or four years, gets into 
a position that will enable him to pay off a thous- 
and dollars a year. There is some chance for 
him to get out of debt in ten years. But sup- 
pose interest has been accumulating at the rate 
of some five hundred dollars a year. His debt, 
instead of being ten thousand, will have increased 
to twelve thousand dollars by the time he is in a 
condition to begin to pay off anything ; and then, 
instead of being able to reduce the amount a 
thousand dollars a year, he will have to let five 
hundred go for the annual interest on the original 
debt. Four years more would have to elapse be- 
fore, under this system, he would get his debt 
down to where it was when he was broken up in 
business. Thus, at the end of eight years’ hard 
struggling, he would not, really, have advanced 

‘a step out of his difficulties. A debt of ten 
thousand dollars would still be hanging over him. 
And if, persevering to the end, he should go on 
paying the interest regularly and reducing the 
principal, some twenty-five years of his life 
would be spent in getting free from debt, when 
little over half that time would have been re- 
quired, if his creditors hady acting from the com- 
monest dictates of humanity, voluntarily released 

. the interest.”’ 

‘* That is a new view of the case, I must con- 
fess—at least new to me,"’ said Mr. Petron. 

‘Tt is the humane view of the case. Bat, 
looking to interest alone, it is the best view for 
every creditor to take. Many a man, who with 
a little effort, might have cancelled, in time, the 
principal of a debt unfortunately standing against 
him, becomes disheartened at seeing it daily 
growing larger through the aceumulation of in- 
terest, and gives up in despair. The desire to be 
free from debt, spurs many a man into effort. 
But make the difficulties in his way so large as 
to appear insurmountable, and he will fold his 
hands in helpiess inactivity. ‘Thousands of dol- 

Jars are lost every year in consequence of cred- 


he ’s been under the | 





* Perhaps you are right,’’ said Mr. Petron. 
** That view of the case never presented itself to 
my mind. I don't suppose, however, the inter- 
est on fifily dollars would have broken down 
Moale.” 


———Oo—OO 
know, that breaks the camel's back. Five years tion, but God sees the heart and its purposes.”’ ference of opinion was often the subject of con- 


ve passed since his day of misfortune. Fifteen 
a interest is, en dole due. I have my 
doubts if he could have paid you sixty-five dol- 
lars now. Indeed, I am sure he could not. And 
the thought of that as a new debt, for whieh he 
had received no benefit whatever, would, it is 
more than probable, have produced a discouraged 
state of mind, and made him resolve not to pay 

any thing at all.” 

"7 But ea have been honest,” said 
the merchant. 


‘But what is the purpose without the act !”’ 

«Jt is all that is required, where no ability to 
act is given. William! God does not demand of 
any one impossibilities.”’ 

“Though man often does,”’ said the tailor, bit- 
terly. 

There was a pause, broken, at length, by the 
wife, who said— 

‘And have you really determined to put Jobo 
and Henry out to trades? They are so young.” 

“I know they are, Alice, too young to leave 





“ Perhaps not, strictly speaking. To be dis- 
honest is from a set purpose to defraud—to take 


home. But——”’ 
The tailor's voice became unsteady. He broke 


from another what belongs to him; or to with- off in the middle of the sentence. 


hold from another, when ability exists to pay | 


what is justly his due. You would hardly have 
placed Moale in either of these positions, if, from 
the pressure of the circumstances surrounding 
him as a poor man and in debt, he had failed to 
be as active, industrious and prudent as he would 
otherwise have been, We are all apt to require 
too much of the door debtor, and to have too lit- 
tle sympathy with him. Let the hope of im- 
proving your own condition—which is the main- 
spring of all your business operations—be taken 
away, and instead, let there be only the desire to 
pay off old debts through great labor and self- 
denial, that must continue for years, and imagine 


how differently you would think and feel to what | 
you do now. Nay, mere; let the debt be owed | 


to those who are worth their thousands and tens 
of thousands, and who are in the enjoyment of 
every luxury and comfort they could desire, while 
yon go on paying them what you owe, by over- 
exertion and the denial to yourself and family of 
all those little luxuries and recreations which 
both so much need, and then say how deeply 
dyed would be that dishonesty which would cause 
you, in a moment of darker and deeper discour- 
agement than usual, to throw the crushing 
weight from your shoulders, and resolve to bear 
it nv longer! You must leave a man some hope 
in life if you would keep him active and indus- 
trious in his sphere.”’ 

Mr. Petron said nothing in reply to this; but 
he looked sober. His friend svon after left. 

The merchant, as the reader may infer from 
his own acknowledgment, was one of those men 
whose tendency to regard only their own inter- 
ests has become so confirmed a habit, that they 
can see nothing beyond the narrow circle of self. 
Upon debtors he had never looked with a particle 
of sympathy; and had, in all cases exacted his 
own as rigidly as if his debtor had not been a 
creature of human wants and feelings. What 
had just been said, however, awakened a new 
thought in his mind ; and, as he reflected upon 
the subject, he saw that there was some reason 


| Jar debt. 


Not long after a person came into his store, 
and from some cause mentioned the name of 
Moale. 

‘** He’s an honest man—that I am ready to say 
of him,’’ remarked Mr. Petron. 

** Honest, but very poor,’’ was replied. 

** He's doing very well, now, I believe,’’ said 
the merchant. 

‘* He’s managing to keep soul and body to- 
gether, and hardly that.” 

** He’s paying off his old debts.”’ 

‘** | know he is; but I blame him for injuring 
his health and wronging his family, in order to 
pay afew hundred dollars to men a thousand 
times better off in the world than he is. He 
brought me twenty dollars on an old debt yester- 
day, but I would n’ttouch it. His misfortunes 
had Jong ago cancelled the obligation in my eyes. 
God forbid! that with enough and to spare, J 
seould take the bread out of the mouths of a 
poor man’s children.” 

**Ts he so very poor !’’ asked Mr. Petron, sur- 
prised and rebuked at what he heard. 

‘““He has a family of six children to feed, 


unassisted labor. Since he was broken up in 
business some years ago, he has had great diffi- 
culties to contend with, and only by pinching 


—wrongs that are irreparable. 


ried his ideas of honesty too far. God gave him 
these children, and they have claims upon him 
for earthly comforts and blessings to the extent 
of his ability to provide. His misfortunes he 
could not prevent, and they were sent as much 
for the chastisement of those who lost by him, as 
they were for his own. If, subsequently, his 
greatest exertion was not sufficient to provide 
more than ordinary comforts for the family still 
dependent upon him, his first duty was to see 
that they did not want. If he could not pay his 
old debts without injury to his health or wrong 
to his family, he was under no obligation to pay 
them ; for it is clear, that no claims upon us are 
so imperative asto require us to wrong others in 
order to sagisfy them.” 

Here was another new doctrine for the ears of 
the merchant—doctrine strange, as well as new. 
He did not feel quite so comfortable as before 
about the recovered debt of fifty dollars. The 
money stil] lay upon his desk. He had not yet 
entered it upon his cash book, and he felt now 
less inclined to do so than ever. ‘The claims of 
humanity, in the abstract, pressed themselves 
upon him for consideration, and he saw that they 
were not to be lightly thrust aside. 

In order to pay the fifty dollars which had been 
long due to the merchant, Mr. Moale had, as al- 
leged, denied himself and family at every point, 
and over-worked himself to a degree seriously 
injurious to his health. But his heart felt lighter 
after the sense of obligation was removed. 

There was little at home, however, to make 
him feel cheerful. His wife, not feeling able to 
hire a domestic, was worn down with the care 
and Jabor of her large family. The children 
were, a8 4 necessary consequence, neglected both 
in minds and bodies. Alas! there was no sun- 
shine in the poor man’s dwelling. 

‘Well, Alice,”’ said Mr. Moale, as his wife 
caine and stood by the board upon which he was 
at work, holding her babe in her arms. ‘‘I have 
paid off another debt, thank Heaven !” 

** Whose !”” 

‘*Petron’s! He believed me a rogue and 
treated me as such. I hope he thinks differently 
now.”’ 

“1 wish all men were as honest in their inten- 
tions as you are.”’ 

“So do I, Alice. The world would be a much 
better one than it is, 1 am thinking.” 

“‘And yet, William,” said his wife, ‘‘I some- 
times think we do wrong to sacrifice so much to 
get out of debt. Our children——”’ 

“Alice !’’ spoke up the tailor, quickly, ‘I 
would almost sell my body into slavery to get free 
from debt. When I think of what I still owe, I 
feel as if 1 would suflucate.”” 

‘I know bow badly you feel about it, William; 
but your heart is honest, and should not that re- 
flection bear you up.”’ 

**What is an honest heart without an honest 
hand, Alice ?’’ replied the tailor, bending’ still to 
his work. 

“The honest heart is the main thing, William. 





«Phere ie poietling. Itis the Jast pound, you 


“Necessity requires it to be done,” he said, 
recovering himself. ‘‘And it is of no avail to 
‘give way to unmanly weakness. But for this 
old debt, we might have been comfortable enough, 
and able to keep our children around us until 
‘they were of a more fitting age to go from under 
‘their parents’ roof. Oh! what a curse is debt!” 

“There is more, yet, to pay?” 

“Yes. Several hundreds of dollars, but if | 
fail as I have for a year past, I will break down 
before I get through.” 

Let us think of our family, William. They 
have the first claim upon us. Those to whom 
money is owned are better off than we are. They 
stand in no need of it.”’ 

‘*But is it not justly due, Alice,”’ enquired the 
tailor, in a rebuking voice. 

‘No more justly due than is food and raiment 
and a home to our children !’’ replied the tailor’s 
wife, with more than her usual decision of tone. 
“God has given us these children, and he will re- 
quire an account of the souls commitied to our 
charge. Is not a human soul of more impor- 
tance than dollars? A few years, and it will be 
| out of our power to do our children good. ‘They 
will grow up and bear forever the marks of neg- 
ect and wrong.”’ 

‘Alice! Alice! For heaven's sake do not taik 
in this way!’’ exclaimed the tailor, much dis- 
turbed. 

‘*William!”’ said the wife, “‘I ama mother, 
and a mother’s heart can feel right; nature tells 
| me that it is wrong for us to thrust out our child- 
ren before they are old enough to go into the 
world. Let us keep them home longer.” 

‘*We cannot and pay off this debt.’’ 
| ‘Then let the debt go unpaid for the present. 
| Those to whom it is owed can receive no harm 


| from waiting; but our children will 7 


} 











| Just then a man brought in a letter, and hand- 
On breaking the 
seal, Mr. Moale found that it contained fifty dol- 


| ing it to the tailor, withdrew. 
| 


| lars, and read as follows— 


| ‘*Sir:-—Upon reflection, I feel that I ought not 


in what had been said, and felt half ashamed of ‘° receive from you the money that was due to 


his allusion to the interest of the tailor’s fifty dol- |™€ When you became unfortunate, some years 
I understand that you have a large family, 


| that your health is not very good, and that you 

are depriving the one of comforts, and injuring 
_the other in endeavoring to pay off your old debts. 
| 'To cancel these obligations would be all right— 


| ago. 


|nay, your duty—if you could do so without neg- 
But you can- 
not do this, and I cannot receive the money you 
Take it back, and let it; 
| be expended in making your family more com- 
I have enough, and more than enough 
for all my wants, and I will not deprive you of a 
"sum that must be important to you, while to me 


| leeting higher and plainer duties. 


} 


paid me this morning. 


| fortable. 


lost. Epwarp Perron.” 

The letter dropped from the tailor’s hand. He 
| was overcome with emotion. His wife, when 
she understood its purport, burst into tears. 


The merchant's sleep was sweeter that night 
than it had been for some time, and so was the 


sleep of the poor debtor. 
| And the next day Mr. Moale called to see Mr. 


Petron, to whom, at the instance of the latter, he 
gave a full detail of his actual circumstances. 
The merchant was touched by his story, and | 
clothe, and educate; and he has it to do by his | prompted by true benevolence to aid him in his 
Ile saw most of the tailor’s old cred- 
| itors, and induced those who had not been paid 
in full, to voluntarily relinquish their claims, and 
himself and family, and depriving both of nearly | Some of those who had received money sinc@ the 
every comfort, has he been able to reduce the old | Poof man’s misfortunes, to restore it as belonging 
claims that have been standing against him. But f tight to his family. There was not one of 
he has shortened his own life ten years thereby, | ‘hese creditors who did not feel happier by their 
and has deprived his children of the benefits of | 2° of generosity; and no one can doubt that both 
education, except in an extremely limited degree | the tailor and his family were also happier. John 
I honor his stern |2%4 Henry were not compelled to Jeave their 
integrity of character, but think that he has car-| home until they were older and better prepared 
to endure the privations that usually attend the 
boy’s first entrance into the world; and help for 
the mother in her arduous duties could now be 


struggles. 


! 


afforded. 


is not paid to him, has rights. 





yond his power to cancel. 


THE PARSNIP WAR: 
OR, THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


BY HARRISON FAIRFIELD. 








an old paper, and now send it to you. 
thor was ‘‘raised’’ in Vassalboro’, I think.] . 





water-power, the income from which, since their 
day, ata moderate computation, has not been 
less than ten thousand dollars. But, unluckily, 


present generation, excepting little more than 
what has sufficed for their subsistence, has been 
foolishly and wickedly wasted in quarrels and lit- 
igation; for, with the first seed they planted io 
their newly cleared ground, they sowed also the 
seed of dissension and hatred between themselves, 
which took deep root and grew rankly for several 
generations. So tenacious was this seed of dis- 
cord, that nothing but the power of divine Jove, 
which breaks up the fallow ground of the heart, 
could eradicate it. 

The cause of the feud between these two fam- 
ilies, and which was transmitted from one gene- 
ration to another, was almost too contemptible to 
be deserving of ridicule. Their names we will 
call G. and H. The sole cause of the protracted 
hatred between them, was this: It so happened 
that they were both very fond of that (to my 
taste) not very delicious esculent vegetable called 
parsnip. Now, Mr. G. had a notion that parsnips 
were much improved in flavor by remaining in the 
ground over winter, and Mr. H. was of the con- 
trary opinion. This at first was but the subject 
of good-natured debate, but unfortunately, as is 
ofien the case, this discussion, begun in good hu- 
mor, soon excited the ugly passions, and for want 





God looks at that. Man jadges only of the ac- 


of other and better excitement, this onlucky dif- 


| it will be of little consequence either as gained or 


No one doubts that the creditors, whose money 
But too few think 
of the rights of the poor debtor, who sinks into 
obscurity, and often privations, while his heart is 
oppressed with a sense of obligations utterly be- 


{Mr. Epitor: The following story first ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Saturday Visitor, about 
four or five years ago, from whence it was copied 
by several other papers; but as it never appeared 
in the Farmer, and as I know that some of your 
readers would like to see it, 1 have copied it from 
The au- 


About a century ago, two young men, each 
with a family, emigrated from different towns in 
Massachusetts, to the then almost unbroken for- 
est of what is now the State of Maine. They 
settled upon adjoining lots, of two hundred acres 
each, where they remained as long as they lived, 
and where their heirs and descendants have re- 
sided ever since. ‘They were the first settlers in 
that township, and had sufficient sagacity to se- 
lect good land, upon which there is an excellent 


this large sum, with all the hard earnings of the 
two pioneers, and their descendants, down to the 


versation and contention. Soon their wives took 
sides, each with her spouse, and this gave new 
life and energy to the warfare, and rendered the 
contests more frequent and furious, uoti! another 
family settled near them, when each took to pros- 
elyting, or electioneering, or endeavoring, with 
all the power they possessed, to bring the new 
neighbors over to their own side of the vexed 
question. Thus it was with every succeeding 
settler, until the population of the towasbip num- 
bered perhaps fifty souls, when all intercourse 
between the two original settlers, ceased, and 
much of their time was spent in endeavors to 


their neighbors, for this parsnip-war, was like all 
other wars, national or individual; when once de- 
clared the parties were enemies upon al] subjects 
and in all places. The blood of their children 
was also impregnated with ‘spring dug’’ and 
‘fall dug’? parsnips, and they, too, espoused the 
cause of their sires, and entered the lists with 
‘hard names and threatening words,’’ which 
often terminated by calling into requisition, clubs, 
fists and finger nails. In short, there was a set- 
tled and bitter hatred between these two families, 
and a determination to injure each other to the 
extent of their ability; and these diabolical feel- 
ings were transmitted, in all their strength and 
malignity, to the next generation, and the next, 
and so on to the present. Friends of mine, who 
have attended school with the children of the 
present G. and H., tell me they have witne 

many a battle betWeen the boys, and heard many 
a slanderous and defamatory remark from the 
gitls. Forty years ago, some of the boys of both 
families were considerably intemperate, and the 


most bloody and brutal, and once or twice came 
near ending in man-slaughter. 
Their parsnip predilections influenced them in 


harvested hie parsnips in the fall, received the 


support or had for hearers any of the G. family ; 


exceptionable he might be in other respects, and 
vice versa. 


that trespassed upon the other, were sorely abus- 
ed and mai-treated; and as for dogs, each effec- 


such an animal. 


thousand dollars would hardly pay their cost. 


proved. 


husband was attacked. 


judged. 


cess to Mr. H. 


wile. 
mountain near the river-bank. 


for the first time since her burial. 


sionally whirled the leaves in wild confusion 


notonous sound of the oar. 
rently in keen distress, fell upon his ear. 


severe injury. Mr. G. took the boy io his arms 


evil, to be founded in true philosophy. 


= 





A few months since, a Swedish bark arrived at 
this port, and her captain, who had been here be- 
fore, in the course of conversation with his con- 
signee, was asked what he thought of our pilots. 
“Tink,” replied he, ‘‘why dey don know any- 


so. I ask him if he go below to dinner—he gees 
so. lask him take a glass brandy, and he gees 
again—gees, gees, all de time. Same way when 
I come in dis time; I ask de pilot if I get up dis 
tide, and like de oder one, he geesed too, and 
geesed all de way up. Dey don’t know anyling, 
dey only gees, gees everyting, I like men what 
know someting—I don't like geeswork. De Bos- 
ton pilots don't know anyting, dey gees every- 
ting.” [Atlas. 


—_——> 





Mas. Swissuets on Basies. 
the Saturday Visiter says: General ‘Taylor could 
conquer the Mexicans, and may manage the dis- 
unionists, but we would just like to see him tend 
a baby for a week, His mother had more trouble 
with him, the first five years of his life, then he 
has ever had, with any thing from that until now. 





make each other appear odious in the eyes of | 


battles between them, when intoxicated, were 


almost every thing they did. Neo minister who 


The cattle, sheep or fowls of one 


tually resolved that the other should not keep 
Many and protracted were the 
law-suits that grew out of this state of things, 
and as was said before, it is estimated that ten 


Some of their law-suits were upon matters the 
most trivial and contemptible, but no opportunity 
to injure each other, was supposed to pass unim- 


Thus matters stood until about fifteen years | 
ago, when the typhus fever entered the family of | #uch harm is often done. 
Mr. G., and brought him and some of his children 
near to death’s door, and carried his wife quite | there can be no doubt but that the prospect must 
through it. Mrs. G. died a few days before her | be 4 solemn one, and that conversation upon mat- 
He was much attached | ters of every day occurrence and of minor im- 
to his wife, and felt her loss severely; and after | portance, must be far from interesting. 
he became very sick himself, the death of his | 
wife, together with the probability of his own | #9, that conversation was carried on by persons 
speedy dissolution, led him to review his previous | Present, upon business concerns, which evidently 
life, and compare it with the requirements of | disturbed the individual fast approaching the cold 
God's law, by which he expected soon to be | embrace of death. Atlength he spoke in lan- 
This investigation alarmed him, and Jed | $¥@ge that seemed to thrill to the very soul— 
him to ery heartily and almost frantically for par- | ‘* 1 cannot hear conversation upon such subjects.”’ 
don. But this saying of Christ contiaually stared | 1t seemed a necessary rebuke, and to a sensitive 
him in the face, turn whichsoever way he would ; | mind must have been a cutting one, too. 

“If ye from the heart forgive not those who have 
trespassed against you, neither will your Heaven- 
ly Father forgive you your trespasses.”” This are 
was the hardest condition of all, if it required 
him to forgive and love Mr. H. from the heart. 
But after a desperate struggle he was enabled to 
do it, and desired much to see Mr. H. and tell 
him so; but Ae would not be persuaded to visit 
Mr. G., even when he was apparenily on his 
death bed. However, during Mr. G's convales- | cold and lofiy splendor of an iceberg, surrounded 
cence he had an opportunity to prove the reality 
of the change in his feelings, and of gaining ac- | unnatural thing on earth than one of these fami- 
When he had nearly recovered | lies, without a heart. 

his usual strength, he walked to the grave of his 
She was interred at the foot of a little 
It was early in 
the month of November, and about ten o'clock 
in the morning, that he stood by his wife's grave 
All that part 
of the mountain visible from the place where he 
stood, was well covered with oaks, and the river 
was partly visible and partially concealed by the 
same noble and yellow-leafed trees?’ The wind 
howled mournfully through the forest and occa- 


Children and squirrels, within hearing but out of | parental, and fraternal love. 
sight, were gathering acorns and merrily chatter- 
ing, with feelings that contrasted mournfully with 
his own; and from the distant and partially visible 
river, whose waters glistened in the bright au- 
tumnal sun, there came frequently the shrill sound 
of the boatman’s voice as he called to his distant 
fellow, accompanied by the melancholy and mo- 
Every thing around 
him served to deepen the impression which the 
death of his wife and his own narrow escape had 
made upon him. Presently the cry of one appa- 
Has- 
tening to the spot fiom whence the sound appear- 
ed to come, he there found a little boy, a son of 
Mr. H., who had fallen from a tree, and received 


carried him to his parents, and for the first time 
in his life, entered the house of Mr. H. Laying 
the child down, he informed its parents of the 
accident, and what influenced him to bring him 
home. He deplored the enmity that had existed 
between them, acknowledged that he had oftenest 
been in the wrong, begged forgiveness for the 
past, and expressed, in strong but affecting lan- 
guage, his determination for the future to do noth- 
ing to Mr. H., his family, or any thing that was 
his, but what he would have others do to him.’| “ill be strengthened by contact with lofty trath, 
The kind act done to Mr. H’s little boy, and the 
kind and trathful words he had spoken, melted 
his hard heart, and then and there two as bitter 
enemies as ever lived were reconciled by means 
of one kind action, though many friends and 
neighbors had used every conceivable means, in 
vain, to produce the same results; thus proving 
the doctrine of Christ, which requires good for 


Tue Boston Pitors pox’r KNOW ANYTHING. 


ting.’ _‘*How so, Captain!’’ ‘How so! why, 
de Jast time I go from here, I ask de pilot if he} 
fetch de lite house next tack, an’ he say he gees | is felt in every direction; and even those who 


The editress of | for a wondering and veritable mind to walk up 





Subbath Reading. | 


CHRIST BY THE WELL OF SYCHAR. 
BY REV. GEO. W. BETHUNE, D. D. 
“ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me.” 
Upon the well by Sychar’s gate, 
At burning noon the Savior sat, 
Athirst and hungry from the way 
His feet had trod since early day. 
The twelve had gone in search of food, 
And left him in his solitude, A 
They come—and spread before him there 
With faithful haste, the pilgrim fare, 
Aud gently bid him “Master, eat!” 
But God hath sent him better meat, 
Aud there is on his lowly brow 
Nor weariness nor faintness now. 





For while they sought the market place, 
His words had won a soul to grace, 

And when he set that sinner free 

From bonds of guilt and infamy, 

His heart grew strong with joy divine, 
More than the strength of bread and wine. 
So, Christian, when thy strength grows faint, 
Amid the toils that throng the saint, 

Ask God that thou may’st peace impart 
Unto some other human heart ; 

And thou thy Master’s joy shall share, 
E’en while his cross thy shoulders bear. 





Written for the Maine Farmer. 
Visiting the Sick. 

Visiting the sick, when performed from motives 
of pnre love and sympathy, impressed with the 
feeling that * it is better to go to the house of 
mourning than to the house of feasting,’’ is truly 
a noble deed, and reflects honor upon Him who 
was ‘‘ anointed to preach good tidings to the 
meek, to bind up the broken hearted, and to com- 
fort all that mourn.” 

It may be esteemed an humble office, which 
truly it is, to sit beside the sick, and peradven- 
tre listen to the plaintive moan of one, unrecon- 
| eiled to part with all that he holds near and dear 





and no candidate for office, guilty of the same | on earth, and to enter the eternal world. Oh! 
offence, could count on their votes, however un- 


what heart can refrain from weeping in view of 
such a scene, and fee] the tenderest emotions of 
the soul called into action ' 

But how changed the scene, when we behold 
the dear departing one calmly waiting the sum- 
mons from time to eternity, with the confiding 
hope, that, through the mercies of God, in 
Christ, a mansion of rest is prepared for al] those 
who love the Lord Jesus. But while the writer 
would encourage every act of kindness and mer- 
cy in visiting the sick and administering to their 
wants, a word of caution may be applicable to 
some, lest they weary the suffering with visits 
that are tov long or too ofien repeated, or with 
needless questions or conversation. 





In this way 


To a person fast verging to the silent grave, 


An instance of the kind occurs to my recollec- 


A Svuescriper. 
Vassalboro’, 1850. 





An Affectionate Spirit. 

We sometimes meet with men who seem to 
think that any indulgence in an affectionate feel- 
ing is a weakness. They will return home from 
a journey and greet their families with a distant 
dignity, and move among their children with the 





by its broken fragments. There is hardly a more 


A father had better extinguish his boy’s eyes 
than take away his heart. Who that had expe- 
rienced the joys of friendship, and knows the 
worth of sympathy and affection, would not rath- 
er lose all that is beautiful in Nature’s scenery, 
than be robbed of the hidden treasure of his heart. 
Who would not rather bury his wife than bury 
his love fo. her’ Who would not rather follow 
his child to the grave than entomb his parental 
affection ! 

Cherish, then, your heart’s best affections, In- 
.| dulge in the warm and gushing emotions of filial, 
Love God. Love 
everybody and everything that is lovely. ‘Teach 
your children to love; to Jove the rose, the robin; 
to love their God. Let it be the studied object 
of their domestic culture, to give them warm 
hearts, and ardent affections. Bind your whole 
families together by these strong cords. You 
cannot make them too numerous. You cannot 
make them too strong. Religion is love; love to 
God ; love to man. 





Tue Biste. We stand indebted to the Bible 
for much of intellectual as well as moral advan- 
tage. Indeed, the two go together. Where 
there isgreat moral, there will commonly be 
great mental degradation; and the intellect has 
,| no fair play while the man is under the dominion 
of vice. It is certainly observable, that in be- 
coming a religious man, an individual seems to 
gain a wider comprehension and a sounder judg- 
ment; as though, in turning to God, he had sprung 
toa higher grade in intelligence. It marks a 
weak, or at Jeast an uninformed mind, to look 
with contempt on the Bible, as beneath the notice 
of a man of high power and pursuit. He who 
is not spiritually, will be intellectually benefitted 
by the study of seripture,—the understanding 


and the taste refined by acquaintance with ex- 
quisite beauty. And what is true of an individ- 
ual, is true in its degree, of a nation; the diffusion 
of Christian knowledge being always attended 
by the diffusion of corected views in other de- 
partments of troth, so that in proportion as a 
people are Christianized, we find them more in- 
quiring and intelligent. (Rev. Henry Melville. 





Inrivence or Curistianirty. It is an error 
to think that Christianity is limited in its influ- 
ence in society merely to the church—to its ordi- 
nances and ritual observances; its healthful and 
vivifying energies penetrate the counting-house, 
the public market, the seat of justice, the na- 
tional assemblies of the people, and the varied 
and every-day employments of all ranks and 
stations. Its reformatory and quickening power 


deride its existence and utility, are themselves, 
toa much greater extent than they imagine, 
brought under its dominion. They bear an in- 
voluntary testimony to its spirit when it displays 
in society that benignity, veracity, justice, glad- 
ness and joy, which are manifested in the regen- 
erative inovements of nations and individuals. 


[Blakely. 


+ Ksowrenee. Knowledge is not a couch 
whereupon to rest a searching spirit: or a terrace 





and down with a fair prospect; or a tower of state 
for a proud mind to raise itself upon; or a comfort 
of commanding ground for strife and contention, 
or a shop for profit or sale; but a rich storehouse 
for the glory of the Creator, and the selief of 
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FARMS FOR SALE. 








and within I mile of the intended Railroad 
Waterville to Bangor. Said Parm contains 250 neres of 
divided into Mowing, T . Pas- 


sense 
turing and Wood Land; cuts from 90 to 100 tons «4 potion &e. 
are 


with a great variety of Pruit—Cherry aud Piom Trees, 
with a young Orchard. All of aid buildings have been 
built within 15 years. Snxid Farm can be divided into two 
or more good Farms, and the Barns have been built some 
distance apart with the view of dividing it. All, or a part, 
will be sold at a low price. 


ALSO, OTHER REAL ESTATE, 


Situated in the town of Carmel. One FARM, containing 





DOCT. MARSHALL’S 


Aromatic Catarrh and Hendache Snuff. 


cold in the head, the HEaDACcHE, and all Catannna, 


AFFECTIONS. 


It cleanses, strengthens, and restores to healthy action 


TT om epee or oe his 
‘arm, the town of Stetron, N18 article is the best preparation in the world f 
Me. Itis a peeag | situated on the main T Pabac =e 
traveled rond trom Newport aoe, 
Stetson Village to Bangor, in4 from 
ewport, 3 from Bieteon, nud 21 via Carmel, 
nd route from 


all those organs aud membraneous passages of the hend, 
the obstruct 


and region of the eyes, a sort of enuffing in the nose. a 


n of which produces pain in the forehead 


ter dropping from the head wto the throat, 
All these it cures easily and speedily, end the moet 


confirmed cases Of CATARRN, It Ueually CURES in from 
two to four months. 


It is aise an unfailing cure for the NO#E BLEED, If per 


severed \n but « short time. 


Bold at wholesale and retail by Droggists generally, and 


by J. EB Laon, Dictinomam & Titoome, bnew FPuccen, 
Corpnen & Biarcnroup, Cusnine & Biack, Augusts, 
B. Wales’ I. J+ Seiden, Hallowell; A. T. Perkins, ©. P 
Branch, Gardiner, Wm. Dyer, Ira Low & Co., Water. 
ville, coply22 





COLUMBIAN UNIVERSAL 
STRENGTHENING PLASTER. 


NESE Piasters will be found a cure for weakness and 
lameness in the side, back, or stomach; stitches and 





about 140 acres of exceiient land; cuts on an average 40 | att RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS tn the limbs, back or aide, 


tons of the best of English Hay; House 26 by 82 feet, 14 
story. One BAW MILL, has been built abont 4 years, will 
eu, if stocked, 406 M. of Lumber per anna; & plenty of | 
good LUMBER, Hurd Wood, Spruce, Hemlock, and some 
Pine, Within trom 10 to 150 rods; is within 1 miles ot 
Hampden, and 14 miles from Bangor, where Lumber can 
be shipped, and of a mile frova the contemplated Railroad 
which has been surveyed through Carmel and will be built 
within 3 years. A quantity ef WILD LAND, thickly cov- 
ered with Hemlock, Hard Wood, Spruce, and some Pine, 
the valve of which will be mach enhanced by the Ratiroad. 
Also, several fine COWS and CALVES, and 2 BULLS of 
the improved blood, Durham Short Horn aad Devonshire, 
which will be sold at low prices. Suid Stock has been ex- 
hibited for pr at the Penobscot Cattle Show, and 
have received the Society's first pentane —— will be 
seen by the reports of the committers on Stock. 
’ , GEORGE W. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Carmel, February 14, 1850. *owe 








FARM FOR SALE. 

1 HE subscriber ofiers for sale one of the 
best FARMS in the county of Kennebec; 
sittated in Monmouth, on what ts called the 
Ridge, about two miles from the Centre Vil- 
lage, through which the great Central Railroad passes, and 
about half way between the Capital (Augustn) and Lewis- 
ton. Raid Farm contains 80 acres of as geod land as there 
is iu the county—vot a rod of waste land upon the whole 
—und is under a high state of cultivation— well divided in- 
to mowing, tillage, pasture and woodland, and well water- 
ed by a living breok through it, and living springs, and two 
never failing wells of pare water—a large orchard of the 
very best of engrafted fruit. Said Farm cuts about 40 tons 
of good English hay aunualiy. The buildings are a large 
one story duable house, with an excellent cellar under the 
whole, part tiened off with brick; a brick dairy room with 
a brick floor, &e.; a porch, wood house, carriage house, 
two good burns, almost new, and a corn house, all in good 
repair. The house is well fnished throughout, painted and 
papered within and painted and blinded without, with one 
of the best gardens in the county; quite a variety of plum 
trees, gooscberrics, currants, barberries, &c. In one of the 
best of neighborhoods, offering every facility fur good so- 
ciety, meetings. schools, &c. Said Farm will be sold low, 
as lam ont of health. Fer further information ingtire ot 
A. STARKS, Esq., Augusta, or of the subscriber on the 

premises JOUN SAFFORD, 2D. 
Also, my POTTER Y—onre of the best chances for a 
good workman in the New Engiand States—a large shop 
and tvols, all in good order for going right to work; clay 
of the best kind, and wood on hand for ome year, and a 
market ready for fifteen hundred dollars worth yearly, and 

good pay. 7 Monmouth, February, 1850. 








CHENEY, HOWE & CO., Wercester, Mass 
Having made arrangements at Court Mi//s to build 
THOMAS E. DANIELS’ 


PLANING MACHINE, 


= prepared to furnish to order, at short notice, the 
d above Machine, made in the most thorough and sub- 
stantia) manner, the Cutter Shaft made of Wrought Lron, 
running in metal boxes. Thix Machine is valuable for 
SQUARING OUT STUFF FOR MACHINERY, all kinds 
of MILL WORK, ali kinds of Boards, Doors, Sash and 
Blinds, Plows, Ship Timber, Tackle Blocks, Railroad Cars, 
Conch Panels, Lirch thick and 30 in width, Hollowing out 
Water Whee! Linings, Drum Laggs, 

They have patterns to plane all widths, from 8 to 30 
inches wide, aud from 4 to 50 feet in length. 

These Machines are too well known to need recommend- 
ations, they being used in most of the principal places ia 
the Union for the last 14 senrs. 

ELIAS W. WILLIAMSON, Augusta, is Agent for the 
sale of the above machine, and al! orders entrusted to him 
will be faithfully attended to. A share of public patronage 


and for all purposes where a p/aster ia needed, they hare 
no superior, if inderd an equal. 
They are beautifully spread on prepared cloth, and sold 


| for 25 cents, and may be worn for a ereat length of time, 


with periect case and comfort. U they become wrinkied 
ap, they may be taken off and cleansed of sweat and dust 
and again applied, and thus used for three or sig months 

They are aleo spread on firm, strong paper, afe wuld ( 
12} cents, and are by far the best poor man’s plaster in the 
world. 

For sale in most towns and villages, by agents, and ni 
wholesale und retail by DILLINGHAM & TITOOMB, 
Augusta. eoply 22 


—————— 


FARM FOR SALE. 
Tes subscriber offers for sale bis Farm, plens 
antly siteated in Augusta, within 2 miles of 
the Bridge, on the East side of the river, containing 55 
acres of good land, cute about 25 tons of hay. Buildings 


new, wood sufficient for the use of @ fumily. The presen: 
preprietor wishing to change his business, wil! sell ai « 


bargain. ARTHUR C. CLARK 
Augusta, Nov. 6, 1549. 47" 


bo vou WANT To 
CURE YOUR HORSES! 


1" SPAVINED, or afficted with Pol! Ey),, 
Grease, Quitterbone, Humora, Swelling 
Galled Neck, Sores or Bruises—procure abox of 
DALLEY’S ANIMAL GALVANIC CURE ALL 
and ove or two applications will satiety you that it is tie 
best and cheapest remedy ever discovered for the cure of 
diseases and casualties that Horses and Cattle and other 
valuable animals are subject to. 

cy For Directions and Testimonials, see printed Pr: 
plets. I have here room only fer the following, from the 
Overseer of the Harlem Railroad Stabice. 

New York, July 14, 1848 

This will certify that I have had charge of getting up 

Horses fur warket in Neel’s and Moore’s Stables, Coluw- 


bus, O., for many years—aleo in Massachusetts, and other 
States; and thet I have tried all remedies in Veterinary 
use, what Dalley’s Animal Galvanic Cure-all is recon 

mended for. At first 1 was much opposed to its applica 


tion, but at last consented to try it. And L now certify 
that, on trial, I have found it the most extraordinary a: 4 
valuab/e remedy ever put upon a Horse, and wotld nor 
be without it for any money. It cures hard and spavin 
lumps, and lumps arising from the collar, saddle, &c., , 
by magic! Rub on a little of the Bulve and the collar can’t 
make avore. It never can do harm. 

Joun Van Voruts, Overseer Harlem Railroad Stabies 

H. DALLEY, lnventor and Proprietor, 
415 Broadway, New Yerk 
Agents 

Maine.—-EBEN FULLER, Augusta; H. J. Seiden, He\. 
lowell; Benj. Nourse, Elleworth; A. Warren, Kennebunk; 
G W. Ladd, Bangor; E. Mason, Portland; Gore & Hi; 
brook, Freeport; T. Bowles, Bath; Joseph D. Davis, Lew 
iston Fallu; Luther Mudgett, Prospect; John W. Perkins 
Farmington; Wm. O. Poor, Belfast; 8. B. Wetherbec, 
Warren. 

New Hamesuine.—W~m. R. Preston, Portsmouth; W 
H. Farwell, Claremont; Jobu H. Wheeler & Son, Dove 
Joseph Willard, Keene 

Veamont.—T. C. Butler, Derby Live: Jonas Flint & 
Son, St. Johnsbury; Green & Beet, Highgate 

MassacnuseTts.— Mrs. E. Kidder, Boston; Chs. Whi; 
ple, Newburyport; Hale Remington, Fal! River 

Dalley’s Magical Pain Extractor. 

The original and only gennine—the greatest remedy <f 
the age, for the cure of Burns, -Bcaids, Piles, Ervsipe!ss, 
Chilblains, Fever Sores, Cuts, Wounds, Bruises, Rheum a- 
tiem, Swellings, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Chapped Nanis 
and Lips, Sore Nipples, Broken Breast, Neuralgia, Sex): 
Head, Barbers’ Itch, Felons, Sores, and al) Externa) }) 
fiammation. Never, in a single instance, since its intr: 
duction by me in 1839, has it failed to cure Burns and 











ie respectfully solicited. } 
No. 1 planes 30 inches wide, No. 2 planes 24 inches, No. 

3 planes 18 inches. Prices varying from $125 to $300, 
Angusta, October, 1649. 61n40 


TIME AND MONEY SAVED. 
H. HARRINGTON would ca!) the atteution of those 

e in want of CLOTHS for the coming winter, to his 
stock, consisting of every new and fashionable style. The 
above Goods willbe MADE TO ORDER, in a style and 
workmanship that cannot be surpassed in the State. Also 
a large stock of READY MADE CLOTHING of every de- 
scription, FURNISHING GOODS, &c. &c. 

Also this weck received, 

A large stock of BONNETS of the latest manufacture, 
consisting of every new and fashionable style, and MILLI- 
NERY GOODS of every description. Bonnets of every 
description made to order at short notice, and in the most 
fas hionable styles. The abeve Goods have been bought for 
Cash, and will be sold as cheap as the cheapest. 

WANTED, Five Coat Makers and Three Apprentices, 
at No. 8, Bridge’s Block, Water street, by 

Augasta, Oct, 1849. 4i¢ J.H HARRINGTON. 








Flour and Corn, 
250 BBLS. Common and Extra GENESEE FLOUR; 
200 bushels Heavy, Screened, Round Yellow Corn 
for Mealing, for sale by JOH N McARTHUR, 
35 No. 1, Market Sqr. 





JOSEPH . P. WOODBURs,4 
PATENT PLANING MACHINE, 


A Great Improvement in Planing, Tongueing and 
Grooving Lumber. 

HE subscriber having received Letters Patent fora 

Stationary Cutter, Planing, Tongueing and Grooving 
Machine, now offers for sale bem and Rights to use 
the same. This machine will plane 6,000 feet of boards to 
any uniform thickness, in one hour; producing a better 
finished surface than it is possible te plane by any other 
means now known, not excepting the hand plane, and is 
peculiarly adapted to plane and joint claphoards or weath- 
er boarding, and will do the work faster and better than 
any machine heretofore invented. This machive is so ar- 
ranged that it planes the board with an unbroken shaving 
the whole wiath and length of the material, and dees not 
take more than two-thirds the power that is required tu 
do an equal amount of work by the Rotary Cutting Cyl- 
inder, now in common use. The constraction and organ- 
ization of this Machine is different trom any other new in 
use. Communications for further particulars cheertnily 
responded to by addressing the subscriber, (post paid,) 
Boston, Mass. 

One of the above Planing Machines may be seen in op- 
eration by calling on the Patentee. 
JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 
ly18 Border st., East Boston, Mass. 





CHEAP FURNITURE STORE. 
HE subscriber would inform his customers and the 
public, that he may stil) be found ut his old stand, the 
c. WILLIAMS’ BLOCK, foot of Court street and South 
of Market Square. 

Having made large additions to his former steck, he now 
offers a lurge assortment of rich and low priced FURNI- 
TURE, at the lowest rates. 

CHAIRS.—He has also a great variety of Cane and 
Wood Seat Chairs; Settee and Willow Cradles; Rocking 
and Children’s Chairs; together with Mahogany Boards, 
Veneers, and Varnish. A lurge lot of COFFINS, ready 
made—all sizes—cheap. 

The subscriber would most respectfully invite all who 
are in want of any thing in his line to give him a call, and 
he will satisfy them that his Store is the place for oe 

45 





bargains. WM. H. STAC 
Augusta, Nov., 1849. 


SASH, BLINDS & DOORS. 
& E. W. WILLIAMSON respectiully intorm the 
e citizens of Augusta and vicinity that they still occupy 
a Room in the Narth end of the New Machine Shop on 
the Kennebec Dam, where they manufacture and keep on 
hand a large assortment of the above articles of the best 
quality at reduced prices. 

Those wishing to purchase will do well to call and ex- 
amine before purchasing elsewhere. All orders, sent by 
mail or otherwise. promptly attended to, 

ROBERT TUTTLE, of Skowhegan, also keeps them on 
hand and for sale. 0. & BE. W. WILLIAMSON. 

Augusta, October, 1849. 40 





CHAS. A. SMITH, 
Corner of Oak and Water Streets, 
AS the pleasure to inform bis friends, former custo- 
mers, and the public generally, that he has on hand, 
aud is daily manufacturing, by fur the best aseortment of 
Ladies’ Plain and Fancy Boots and Shoes 
Of every description, ever before offered in this city, in- 
cluding the Patent 


CONGRESS BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Which is considered the neatest, handiest, and most com- 
fortable Boot or Shoe ever worn. The Stock has been se- 
lected with the utmost attention as regards quality, z 


will be sold so low as to defy al! competition. 
REMOVAL. 


Ey B. & M, M. SWAN 


HN removed to Ne. 7 Arch Row, 2 few doors 
North ef the STANLEY HOUSE, and have opened 
a fine assortment of 
Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, and Silver Ware, 
Fine Cutlery, Perfumery, Toys and Fancy Goeds, the 
whole comprising as extensive an assortment as can be 
found on the river. 
1 Watches and Clocks of every description Repaired 
and warranted. B. & M.M. SWAN. 
Angusta, Dec. 1°, 9849. 3m52 


DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS, 
At the EAST END of Kennebec Dam. 








SASH of the 
meeting rails—also, a Grecian Ovalo Bead—trom 7 by 9 
ot 10 by 16, sold from 3 te 6c per light. BLINDS from 
to 6s. WINDOW FRAMES from 3 to 4s ly13 





SELLING OFF! 


HE subscribers, intending to chose their business 
in the will sell their @tock of Geode at RE. 
DUCED PRICES for CASH or most kinds of produce. 
Thore indebted, or having unsettled , are called 
upon to adjust the same. HALLETT & RN. 
Augusta, Jan. 8, 1850. 3m3 





FULLER'S TOOTH POW 
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man’s estate. [Bacon. 


Scalis! It cures the wounds without a SCAR, and ex 
tracts the pain in from one to fifteen minutes 
Caution tothe Public! 

} Beware of counterieits, for they are dangerous’ and be- 
ing cognizant of this fact, I will uot hold myself responsi- 
ble for the effects of any Extracts but what is procured at 
| my own Depot, 415 Broadway; New York, or from wm) 
| authorized agents. 

A TEST AND NO MISTAKE.—The “genuine Dalley,” 
when applied to Burns and BScalds, and to inflamed and 
painful wounds, wil) immediately produce a cooling end 
soothing effect, and extract the pain in an incredibly short 
space of time. The Counterfeit Extractors, on the cx 
trary, increase the pain and irritate the parts. Mark that 

If you want the Genuine Dalley'’s Extractor, buy ou\) 
at head quarters and from my authorized agents. 

For testimonisis and full directions Tj see printed pam- 
phiets.D to be had gratis on application to my agents as 
above mentioned. eoply13 H. DALLEY 


HERNIA CURED 

By Dr. J. W. Phelps’ Spiral Trusses. 
HE innumerable instances of the radical cure of Mer 
nia by the use of the above instruments within a few 
years past, have given them such a preference that no per- 
son who hopes fora state of relief will ever use any other 
Thousands of individuals whose extreme sufferings bave 
been relieved, and whose lives have been saved through 
theymedium of this Truss, are now living to bear testimo- 
ny te their vast superiority. They are for sale by his agte 
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LARGE Stock of Flagons, Plates, Fonts, and Goblets, 
4 for sale low at PIERCE’S Furniture and Crockery 
Slore, No. 4, Union Biock. 42 Oct. 10, 1849 











HOICE HAVANA CIGARS.—A emall lot of the gen- 
nine “El Judis Errante,” or Wandering Jew brand, 
just received and for sale by 





EBEN FULLER. 








Cider Vinegar, 
SUPERIOR ARTICLE, made from the pure juice of 
the apple, constantly on hand and for sale by 

August 7. a 32 EBEN FULLER. 





Titcomb’s Patent Compound Winter 


BEE HIVE & PROTECTOR. 


HE paramount object in the peculiar construction of 

this Hive, was to make it what it has already been 
proved to be, a perfect Winter Hive and Protector againet 
robbing bees. 

Without entering into details, it is enongh to say that 
the unparalleled success which has attended this Hive 
the three seasons it has been in use, is sufficient to con 
vince the most incredulous, that it is unequaled by any 
other that has been before the American people, for the 
manifold purposes of preserving the life of bees during the 
winter; protecting them against rebbers, the bee-bug, and 
moth or miller; the manufacture of honey, and the increase 
of stock. 

Persons interested in the purchase of individual or tow) 
rights, within the county of Kennebec, are requested to 
call at the store of DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB, Angus- 
ta; A. H. Howard, Hallowell; J. 8. Fillebrown, Readfie!d; 
where models may be examined. 

Farmineoton, April 30th, 1849. 

I hereby certify that I have examined the Bee Hive 
above referred to, tor which Stephen Titcomb, Esq., has 
recently obtained a patent, and have been made acquai'- 
ed with the great success with which it has been used for 
the Inst two seasons. In my opinion it far surpasses any 
other Hive heretofore constructed, and I recommend it io 
the public for general use. Hiram Beucuer. 

July, 1849. ly29 











ABHI paid for EGGS, by G. F. COOKE dealer in Gro 
ceries, Provisions, and Fruit. 5 


HERE DO YOU RUY YOUR SUGAR, NEIGH. 

BOR? AtG. F. COOKE’S Cash Store, where you 
= get a little the best article for 64 cents to be had in the 
city. 5 





FEW PIECES STOUT SATINET and CASSIMERF 


suitable for Farmers’ wear, tor sale low at GEO. |! 
COOKE'’S Cash Store 5 


G F. COOKE wants Oats, Corn, Beans, Dried Appics, 
walks Botter, Egge, Potatoes, &c., in exchange for Fee, 
Caffee, Molasses, Salt, Saleratus, Oil, Spices, and other 


fixins. 
CITY GROCERY. 
EO. F. COOKE sells Tea, Coffee, Molasses, Oi!, Lard, 
Cheese, Spices, &c. &c., fr CASH, a shade lower 
than you can buy in the city. 5 





LUMBER NOTICE. 
OR SALE, at Parks’ Mills, Chesterville Centre, Boards, 
Clapboards, Pine and Cedar Shingles. 
December, 1849. 6m? 
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THE MAINE FARMER, 


PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 


By RUSSELL BATON, 
Office ever Granite Bank, Waitcr St. Augus'a 


BZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per anuum 
ifpaid in advance; two dollars, if paid within the year 
two dollars and fifty cents, if payment is delayed beyoud 
the year. (7 Single copies, four cents. 

ay Any person who will obtain six good subscribers 
sha}! be entitled to a seventh copy for one year. 

7 Advertisements inserted at the rate of one dollar ané 
twenty-five cents per square of twenty-five lines, for three 
insertions, and twenty-one cents for each subsequent iv- 
sertion. Circulation, 5000 Copies. 


AUTHORIZED aGENTS. 
JOSEPH 8. PAGE, Traveciine Acenr. 


B. Lamb, Carro 
A.8. French, Dexter, 
Samuel Adams, Bowdoin, 


. M. Hea 

Hiram Albion. | 

I.F. Sransewall, China. D ° Fomis —y 
J. Blake, No. mig . 19. , eh ee 


ay 
‘ 9 , Detroit. 
os. Meee ery Redineon, Backic’é. 
J. Monmouth ‘EB. e, Charleston. 

4 ize Lee. 


IEP All letters on business connected with the 
office, should be addressed to the Publisher, ‘‘ - 











Earor, Augusta, Me.” 
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